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Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes 
no responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ACID PLANT 


KeNetTTI, ARNo. The gas absorption theory and its application 
to the sulfite acid tower. Finnish Paper Timber J. 31, no. 7 A: 
33-8 (Special issue, April, 1949). [In Finnish; English summary ] 

In this discussion, gas absorption operations are divided into three groups 
as follows: pure physical absorption (no chemical reaction) (1), ab- 
sorption followed by chemical reaction with the formation of an unstable 
reaction product (II), and absorption followed by chemical reaction with 
the formation of a stable reaction product (III). (1) is discussed in 
terms of the commonly accepted two-film theory, which leads to the 
development of the gas-film and liquid-film absorption coefficients. For 
(II) and (III), the concept of multiple liquid films (cf. Sherwood, T. K. 
“Absorption and extraction,” New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937) 
is discussed and applied to the sulfite acid towers. The three common 
types of counter-current absorption equipment (plate, packed, and spray 
towers) are considered in the light of the two-film theory. Sulfite acid 
towers are usually of the packed type (solid limestone packing). R.P.W. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES 


HAGGLUND, Erik. Sulphidity in the sulphate process. Tappi 32, 
no. 6: 241-5 (June, 1949); Pulp & Paper 23, no. 6: 50, 72, 75-6 
(May, 1949). 

The author discusses the work of himself and his co-workers over a 
period of 25 years, but gives no references to enable the reader to deter- 
mine whether or not the various data presented are new or review in 
nature. Several general problems concerning sulfidity are discussed. These 
are: the difference in the speed of dissolution of lignin in alkaline cooks 
of varying sulfide content; the reasons why thiolignin in the solid state 
dissolves easier than a nonsulfur-containing lignin; the preparation and 
chemical properties of thiolignin and “hydrogen sulfide lignin” (thiolignin 
prepared by the action of hydrogen sulfide on resin-free spruce at 160° C. 
and pH 7); and molecular-weight studies on these lignins. The reaction 
of vanillyl alcohol with hydrogen sulfide at pH 7 and 100° C. gives a high 
yield of vanillyl disulfide. The disulfide is decomposed by heating with 
alkali to give vanillyl mercaptan and vanillylsulfenic acid which, in turn, 
splits off hydrogen sulfide to yield vanillin. The author believes that, in 
lignin, the carbinol groups connected to the benzene nucleus might 
react in the same manner, because he has found that hydrogen sulfide lignin 
splits off about one half its sulfur as hydrogen sulfide, but at con- 
siderably hikher temperature than that found for vanillyl disulfide. Aceto- 
vanillone and acetoveratrone but no vanillin or veratraldehyde are obtained 
by cooking spruce with sodium hydrosulfide and methylating with dimethyl 
sulfate. These products cannot be obtained from pure alkali cooks. The 
author has advanced the following hypothesis for the part played by the 
sulfidity in the sulfate cook. The first step involves taking up of sulfur by 
lignin in the solid phase. It is believed that the hydroxyl in the sub- 
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stituted benzyl alcohol groups is replaced by mercaptan. This structure is 
not stable in alkaline solution and is converted into a sulfide group by 
reacting with a hydroxyl group from either the same or another molecule. 
The second step consists of a hydrolytic splitting under the effect of alkali. 
The disulfide compounds eventually formed by the addition of sulfide to 
lignin are split under the influence of alkali to the corresponding mercaptan 
and sulfenic acid. The hydrogen sulfide which is then split off from this 
acid can react with more lignin. By means of sulfidization a condensation- 
sensitive group is blocked and thus 1s less inclined to condense in the as yet 
undissolved lignin. Such a condensation is very possibly the cause for the 
fact that the lignin remaining in the wood in a sulfide-free alkali cook 
becomes more difficult to dissolve, and thus makes the dissolution of lignin 
in general much slower. L.A.P. 


BAGASSE 


LirKENHOuS, Epwarp E. Sugar cane bagasse utilization. Chem- 
urgic Digest 8, no. 6: 12-16 (June, 1949). 

A summary is given of the a of War Production Board Project 
134, the purpose of which was the study of bagasse as a possible source 
of paper pulp (cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 399). A ‘rather detailed report is presented 
of other work on the separation of pith and fiber in a hammer mill and 
in a rod mill. Bagasse fillers for plastics are also considered. On the 
present market the dollar value of the bagasse by-products would exceed 
the value of the sugar. 12 figures. 


BARK 


JENSEN, WALDEMAR. The connection between the anatomical 
structure and chemical composition and the properties of outer 
bark of white birch. Finnish Paper Timber J. 31, no. 7: 113-14, 
116+4 p. with 14 illustrations (April 15, 1949). [In English | 


The author has made proximate analyses of the ground bark of white 
birch, which indicate that over 43% consists of ether and alcohol extractives, 
and 9.5% of substances soluble in 4% sodium sulfite solution. Of the latter, 
40% are proteinaceous, 23% are carbohydrate in nature, and nearly 34% 
are unknown reddish-brown bodies. The insoluble cell-wall components con- 
sist largely (85%) of suberin, with the remaining components distributed 
over hexosans, pentosans, lignin, and undetermined products. A series of 
14 photomicrographs illustrate the morphological structure of the bark, 
which is discussed at length. The high calorific value of the outer bark 
(8260 keal./kg.) is associated with the high carbon and hydrogen content 
(71.2% carbon, 10% hydrogen) caused, in turn, by the presence of suberin 
and the extractives. The flexibility of the bark may presumably be traced 
to a low lignin content of the cell wall (2.9%) and a high percentage 
(85%) of suberin. The high resistance to micro-organisms is again caused 
by suberin and by the antiseptic effects of one of the extractives, betulinol. 
The tensile strength in the horizontal and tangential directions is correlated 
with cell orientation. This also accounts for the low tensile strength in 
the direction parallel to the tree trunk. The tendency to split into thin 
layers depends on the mechanically stronger summer bark and weaker spring 
bark growing in alternate layers. Birch bark is reminiscent of a waterproofed 
plastic laminate. L.E.W. 


BEATING 


Isatis. Cooling of pulp during beating. Papeterie 70, no. 8: 
238-9 (August, 1948) ; Tech. Bull. Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. 
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& Ireland 25, no. 7-9: 42 (July-September, 1948). [In French; 
abstract in English] 


With reference to previous articles stating that the rise of temperature 
in pulp during beating has no influence on paper properties but only on the 
beating time, an experiment in a French paper mill carried out during 1924 
is described. The mill made a particular grade of paper for a very exacting 
customer under strictly standardized conditions. It was found that the com- 
posite numerical evaluation of quality fell 5-8% during the summer and 
rose again by an equal amount during the winter. In winter the rise in 
temperature of the stock in the beater was from 10-33° C., and in summer 
from 20-49° C. An experimental beater was constructed which was con- 
stantly cooled by a stream of water flowing through an outer surrounding 
shell, so that the annual temperature variation of the beater charge lay 
between 5-10° C. The quality of paper made from stock beaten in this 
cooled beater under the same standard conditions as before now maintained 
a steady level. From then on all beaters in this mill were cooled and satis- 
factory results obtained. When asked in 1946 if the technique was still in 
use, the reply was negative. Since the cooling water was very hard, an 
insulating deposit of lime built up during the twenty years of installation. 
The incrustation (almost 6-8 mm. thick) provided a very efficient insulating 
layer and completely annulled the effect of the refrigeration. A removal of 
this deposit would restore the beaters to their previous efficiency. Eo. 


Koruart, P. S. Continuous stuff processing. Indian Pulp and 
Paper 3, no. 10: 387-8 (June, 1949). 

The author presents evidence to show that continuous beating can re- 
place batch beating with no adverse effects on the resultant pulp. 


BEECHWOOD 


OveRBECK, WILHELM. Determination of the true losses of cellu- 
lose and wood sugar in the pulping of beechwood. Angew. Chem. 
61, no. 5: 219-23 (May, 1949). [In German] 


In the analysis of beechwood, two methods were used to determine the 
total carbohydrate content: (I) The wood was prehydrolyzed with water 
and the readily removable polyoses were determined, followed by a 72% 
acid treatment of the wood and the determination of the resultant mono- 
saccharides. The sum of these gave the total carbohydrates of wood when 
corrected for sugar losses. (11) The pulp yield in a sulfite digestion was 
corrected for ash and lignin, and the carbohydrates in the liquor were 
determined separately. When due corrections were made for the sugar 
degradations (resulting from acid hydrolysis), (1) and (II) gave nearly 
identical results: 68.4% and 68.8%, respectively. Cellulose (corrected for 
pentosans) was separately determined by a modification of the Kirschner 
method and was shown to be 38.6%. Lignin (22.6%) was determined by 
means of 72% sulfuric acid. Other values were 4.8% acetyl, 2% methoxyl 
(not in the lignin), and 2% ash, protein, and “resins.” The author claims that, 
in the prehydrolysis, there is no cellulose loss, irrespective of whether the 
wood is prehydrolyzed with water, with aqueous sulfuric acid, or with 
buffered aqueous solutions. On the other hand, if the prehydrolysis is fol- 
lowed by a kraft cook, the cellulose losses are appreciable. Untreated 
beechwood, when subjected to a sulfate digestion, loses only 1% cellulose. When 
prehydrolyzed with the removal of 20% sugars, subsequent losses in the kraft 
cook are about 6% whereas, when 25% sugars are removed, the cellulose loss 
increases to 9%. Losses of this magnitude are only slightly influenced by the 
nature of the kraft cook or by the techniques used in the prehydrolysis. 
The residual cellulose usually has an average D.P. of about 1000. The 
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cellulose losses (after prehydrolysis) are discussed briefly. According 
to the author, sulfite digestions following hydrolytic treatments show no 
decrease whatsoever in cellulose yields (which, calculated on the basis 
of the original wood, were 38.8%). Methods used for determining sugars 
in the hydrolyzates (and also for determining sugar losses) are discussed 
at some length. The Luff procedure for reducing sugars was used. There 
are very marked losses in polyoses (12-13%) when prehydrolyzed wood 
is subjected to the kraft cook, whereas the losses are much less (8%) 
when a sulfite digestion is applied. The properties of resulting kraft and 
sulfite pulps are also compared and the author points to the industrial im- 
plications of his data. Despite the losses in carbohydrates, beech sulfate 
possesses certain advantages which are also discussed. L.E.W. 


















BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ANON. Scientific publications by Dr. August Noll. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 77, no. 5: 134-6 (May, 1949). [In German] 


A list with 125 references to original publications is presented; in ii 
addition, 15 German standards are mentioned which are based exclusively 









on his work. LD: | 
BLEACHING—GROUNDWOOD ; 
ANprEws, I. H. Zinc hydrosulphite treatment of groundwood. i 


Tappi 32, no. 6: 286-8 (June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 818-19. 
The brightening of groundwood by zinc hydrosulfite is a Pacific Coast 
development used mainly in connection with the manufacture of newsprint. 
A hot process developed by the technical staff of Powell River Co. Ltd. 
is the one in general use. The hot process employs zinc hydrosulfite for a 
treatment period that is governed by the temperature and amount of 
treatment. The pulp is washed, following a retention period of varying times 
depending on the temperature, to obviate subsequent corrosion. A unique 
high capacity groundwood washer is described. The procedures for treat- 
ment of groundwood for newsprint and that for papers requiring a greater 
brightness is outlined. Values of brightness improvement are given for 
various treatment rates and temperatures of groundwood from various i 
Pacific Coast woods. The method of manufacture of zinc hydrosulfite is 4 
outlined. aS 


BOARD 


30EHM, Ropert M., and Harper, JOHN S. Notes on wood, ply- 
wood, and hardboard. Paper Trade J. 128, no, 26: 24-6 (June 30, 
1949). 


The author considers the reduction of natural deficiences in wood by 
the manufacture of plywood, low-density fiberboard, and hardboard. The 
Masonite process is described in some detail, and such modifications are 
discussed as those resulting in Masonite Leatherwood, Masonite Tempr-tile, 
Masonite Die Stock, and Masonite Benelex 70. R.R. 


ELMENDORF, ARMIN. Wood fibers from veneer waste. Wood 4, 
no. 6: 17-18 (June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 613. 


Strands or fibers made from waste veneer, cut long enough so that they 
can be held adequately with binders (about 6-8 inches) and in thicknesses of 
0.01-0.015 inch, can be used in making new types of wallboard. A machine 
has been built and tested which cuts veneer waste and places the strands 
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so that they show edge grain when positioned in the final board and in- 
corporate in the board the advantages inherent in edge-grained wood. Syn- 
thetic resin binders, such as urea- and phenol-formaldehyde resins, can 
be used to coat the fibers which can be bonded in a hot-plate press to 
form a somewhat porous board which does not need finishing, although it 
can be painted or varnished. When phenolic resins are used, the boards 
are more resistant to weather but darker in color. A superior plaster base 
has been made of the fibers bonded together with Portland cement to which 
certain chemicals have been added. Another board product uses inorganic 
binders and can be made with a finer surface texture by the utilization of 
a surface layer of fine fibers or by using fibers from \%-inch Douglas fir- 
veneer waste. This type of board is fire resistant, sound deadening if kept 
porous, and stronger and stiffer than the conventional %-inch insulation 
boards; the total manufacturing cost on an efficient commercial scale would 
probably not exceed 1.5 cents/sq. ft., based on waste worth $6.00 . aon 


BOARD DRYING 


HoLpeN, ARTHUR S., Jr. Drying of low density fiberboards in 
roller driers. Tappi 32, no. 6: 259-64 (June, 1949). 

The process of fiberboard manufacture includes the steps of refining, 
forming, pressing, wet cutting and trimming, drying, dry trimming, and pack- 
aging or further manufacture. Wood fiber is most commonly used as a base, 
although any long strong fiber can be used. Disks and stones or a combina- 
tion may be used to prepare the fibers. Fourdrinier and drum-type board 
machines are in successful use today. Press sections consisting of pairs 
of rolls of increasing diameters reduce the moisture content to 60% or even 
50% in some cases. The pressed mat must be cut into sheets before feeding 
into a multiple-deck roller drier. This operation is now completely automatic. 
Roller driers were first extensively used for drying veneer, which required 
double rolls. The origin of the fiberboard drier of today, using only 
single rolls, may be directly traced back to this machine. Increasingly heavy 
framing and hinged doors providing greater accessibility are distinct features 
found in modern driers. Special ball and graphite bearings have been de- 
veloped for operating at high temperatures without oil lubrication. Steam, 
gas and indirect heating may be used, depending upon the fuel available 
in any given location; steam is by far the most common heating medium. 
As the board is heated, vapor pressure and capillary action contribute to 
removal of the moisture. Proper zoning to apply heat and air circulation 
most effectively is important in designing a good drier. Extensive laboratory 
testing is the only safe means of obtaining necessary data to design a 
drier for a given product. More and more hardboard is being manufactured 
from mats first dried in a roller drier in the same manner as low-density 
board. Synthetic resins and other materials (pearlite, a light lava aggregate, 
rock fibers, glass fibers, etc.), in addition to wood, appear to have possi- 
bilities for use in low-density board. 8 figures. B.S. 


BOARD MILLS 


Page Angeles paperbox mill running. Fibre Containers 34, no. 
: 49-50, 52 (June, 1949) ; Am. Boxmaker 38, no. 7: 22-4 (July, 
1949), 


An illustrated description is given of the combined paperboard mill and 
box plant of the Angelus Paperbox Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Two 
Hydrapulpers have a capacity of over 85 tons per day. The 100-ton 
Shartle grit-remover cleaning system loses only about a pound of fiber 
per ton of trash, The board machine is a Black-Clawson unit trimming 
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97 inches and having a capacity of 85 tons per day. In the folding-box 
department three Miehle presses are used for cutting and creasing. One 
two-color and a one-color Miehle, two Babcock, one vertical Miehle, and 
seven job presses operate in the printing department. R.R. 
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ANoNn. Mexican board mill, Pulp & Paper 23, no. 7: 62, 64 
(June, 1949). 

The paperboard division of the United Shoe & Leather Co., S. A., Mexico 
City, Mexico, has two cylinder machines producing over 16 tons a day 
of kraft and semikraft and two wet machines producing 12 tons a day 
of “blue board,” a heavy sun-dried product common in that country. Two 
new E. D. Jones & Sons jordans and a Shartle-Dilts Hydrapulper have 
recently been added. Two slow stone kollergangs are used to disintegrate 


waste paper. Most of the kraft pulp is obtained from a mill at Atenquique. 
R.R. 


Anon. Modernization and expansion at Empire Box mill. Paper 
Mill News 72, no. 27: 9, 22 (July 2, 1949). 


The Empire Box Corp. has recently completed the installation of a new 
wet end on the paperboard machine at its Stroudsburg, Pa., board mill. 
The equipment consists of seven 108-inch face, 42-inch diameter cylinders, 
an extractor, suction drum, three plain primary and one suction primary 
presses, and three main presses. The drier and finishing sections, paper 
machine, white-water system, and steam-generating equipment are de- 
scribed. In the first part of the Company’s rehabilitation program, a com- 
plete four-way stock system was installed, consisting of separate and 
independent facilities for the preparation of top, under, and back liner and 
filler furnishes. R.R. 


WHEELER, JERRY W., and WaTeErRS, VINCENT. The manufacture 
of containerboard. Southern I ulp Paper Manuf. 12, no. 6: 18, 20, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 36-8, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 (June, 
1949) : cf. B.L.P.C. 19: 690. 

A profusely illustrated, very detailed description of the new board mill 
of the Macon Kraft Co., Macon, Ga., is given. ES 


BOARD. MILLS—WASTE LIQUOR 


SPERRY, WALTER A. Cooperative effort solves paper waste prob- 
lem. Sewage Works J. 21, no. 3: 576-9 (May, 1949) 

The unusually large volume of primary sludge received by the Aurora, 
Ill., Sanitary District in the latter part of 1943 was traced to a local board 
mill converting waste paper into bookboard. A systematic study at the 
mill was undertaken, since mill records revealed excessive losses, a regular 
sampling schedule established (the details of which are described), and the 
samples sent to the analytical laboratory at the District. At the outset in 
1944, the average fiber loss per week amounted to eight tons. A series of 
waste-reduction improvements was carried out voluntarily by the mill, in- 
volving the overhauling of the existing Oliver filter and the installation of 
a saveall and a sump pit and pump for the collection of the overflow from 
the machines, In 1948, the average fiber loss per week had been reduced 
to 0.46 tons, in spite of the fact that the number of machines at the mill 
had been increased from four to five. : 
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BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Paperboard and pre-packaged fresh meat. Fibre Con- 
tainers 34, no. 5: 90, 94-6 (May, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 79. 

A report is given of experiences with meat prepackaging in various 
stores and the meat department of a chain store in the Chicago area is 
described, including mention of the products used for wrapping. Such 
establishments offer the paperboard industry a new field for odorless 
greaseproof board with good rigidity. 


BONDED FIBER WEBS 


Seymour, Raymonp B. The bonded fabric industry. Am. Dye- 
stuff Reptr. 38, no. 12: 453-4, 480 (June 13, 1949). 

It is difficult to define the bonded fabric industry, since in its many rami- 
fications it produces materials covering the range between paper and textiles. 
A critical study of the wadding art indicates that almost a century ago the 
niece had available many of the general techniques now used to produce 
bonded fabrics. The industry has not experienced the rapid growth which 
might have been expected, because most plants were financed by parent com- 
panies producing paper or textiles; these feared the consequences from a 
serious exploitation of bonded fabrics in competition with their regular 
lines. The recent growth may be attributed in part to the efforts of pro- 
ducers of raw materials seeking new outlets for their products. The author 
describes machinery, primary fiber, cementing substances, and techniques 
employed in the manufacture of bonded webs, as well as their applications. 
Until recently, most of the bonded fabric products were used for expendable 
items (napkins, towels, diapers, wiping cloths, etc.) ; however, there is now 
a great deal of activity in the investigation of more permanent applications, 
such as window shades, oilcloth, wallpaper, adhesive tapes, linoleum, plastic 
laminates, etc. A list of trade names of bonded fabrics now in commercial 
production is included, 62 references, chiefly to patents. ES 


CELLULOSE 


CAMPBELL, W. Boyp. The surfaces of cellulose. Tappi 32, no 
6: 265-71 (June, 1949), 

The author reviews pertinent data on the cellulose-water relationship under 
the two main headings “External surfaces” and “Internal surface of cellu- 
lose.” The external surfaces of cellulose fibers govern their use in paper- 
making and the various methods for measuring them (microscopic, silver- 
ing procedure, and permeability to liquid flow) are discussed. The internal 
surfaces of cellulose govern largely its chemical uses and involve many of its 
chemical characteristics. Particular stress is placed upon the part which 
internal liquid tension must play in the phenomena of drying and sorption 
in cellulose and, hence, in the availability of cellulose surfaces. The paper 
is intended as a starting point for a general discussion. 16 references. E.S. 


Picman, W. W., Browninc, B. L., McPuerson, W. H., Cat- 
KINs, C, R., and Lear, R. L., Jr. Oxidation of p-galactose and 
cellulose with nitric acid, nitrous acid and nitrogen oxides. J. Am. 


Chem. Soc. 71, no. 6: 2200-4 (June, 1949), 


By adding nitrites, nitric oxide, or nitrogen dioxide to concentrated nitric 
acid, the oxidation of galactose proceeds readily at 0-3°, and yields of mucic 
acid in the range of 88-90% are obtained. Evidence is given that the oxida- 
tion of galactose to mucic acid by nitric-nitrous acid proceeds through the 
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following stages : p-galactose — p-galactonic acid (or y-lactone) — L-galact- 
uronic acid (or y-lactone) — y-lactone of mucic acid > mucic acid. By 
the oxidation of cellulose with concentrated nitric acid containing nitrites, 
fibrous polyuronides are obtained. 14 footnotes. E. 


CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION 
Evans, Evan F., and McBurney, LANE F. Oxidative stability 
of cellulose derivatives ; heat stability of cellulose acetate. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 41, no. 6: 1260-4 (June, 1949). 


The heat stability of cellulose acetate has been shown to be a function of 
its ease of oxidation, During oxidation, volatile products were formed, an 
orange-yellow color developed, and the viscosity decreased. The percentage 
of combined acetic acid when determined by saponification increased as the 
oxidation progressed, but evidence is presented that these results do not 
measure the actual amount of combined acetic acid. The value of various 
heat stability tests is discussed briefly in the light of these data. 20 — 
ences bi 


Evans, Evan F., and McBurney, LANE F. Oxidative stability 
of cellulose derivatives ; ultraviolet light stability of ethylcellulose. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 41, no. 6: 1256-60 (June, 1949). 


The ultraviolet light stability of ethylcellulose is shown to be a function 
of the ease of oxidation of ethylcellulose. The mechanism of the oxidation 
is essentially the same as for the heat-catalyzed reaction, but the rate is 
greatly accelerated. The ultraviolet-catalyzed oxidation results in the forma- 
tion of peroxides and carboxyl groups with a loss in_ethoxyl, little change 
in color, and a drop in viscosity. These degradative effects of oxidation can 
be reduced by the use of effective antioxidants. | oe 


McBurney, Lane F, Oxidative stability of cellulose deriva- 
tives; heat stability of ethylcellulose. Ind. Eng. Chem. 41, no. 6: 
1251-6 (June, 1949). 


The heat degradation of ethylcellulose is shown to be an oxidation reac- 
tion brought about by the oxygen of the air. Peroxide formation is the 
primary result of oxygen attack; secondary reactions such as viscosity 
drop, ethoxyl loss, and carboxyl development result from peroxide decom- 
position. A mechanism has been proposed to explain the course of the deg- 
radation reaction. This reaction has been shown to be inhibited by compounds 
such as secondary aromatic amines and substituted phenols and hydroqui- 
nones, and to be retarded by primary aromatic and aliphatic mercaptans 
(thiols). 15 references. E.S. 


CELLULOSE—HEMICELLULOSE 


MclIxroy, R. J. The hemicellulose of Phormium tenax (N. Z. 
ih Part iT The constitution of aldotrionic acid, J. Chem. Soc: 


121-4 (January, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 223. 


The “aldopolyonic” acid of Phormium hemicellulose has been re-examined 
and found to consist of an aldotrionic acid constituted of a terminal residue 
of p-glucuronic acid and two p-xylose residues, one of which is linked 
through positions 1, 2, and 4, and the other through positions 1 and 4, Ten- 
tative formulas for the aldotrionic acid and the hemicellulose are proposed 
and discussed. Nitric acid oxidation of the methylated aldotrionic ester gave 
meso-xylodihydroxymethoxyglutaric acid (1 part), 2,3,4-trimethyl saccharo- 
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6-lactone (about 1 part), dimethoxysuccinic acid (about 4%), and an a- 
hydroxy acid believed to be xylohydroxydimethoxyglutaric acid (unsym.) 
(1 part). Partial hydrolysis of the methylated aldotrionic ester (2% meth- 
anolic hydrogen chloride at 120°) gave 2,3-dimethyl methylxyloside and 
a monomethy] methylxyloside. E. 


CELLULOSE—SORPTION 


Rowen, JoHN W., and Stmua, Rosert. Interaction of polymers 
and vapors. J. Phys. & Colloid Chem. 53, no. 6: 921-30 (June, 
1949). 


The theories usually applied to an analysis of experimental adsorption 
isotherms are of the Brunauer-Emmett-Teller type. As an alternative it is 
tentatively suggested that the interaction of the two components is analogous 
to a solution process. Making use of the results obtained for polymer 
solutions, an expression for the absorption isotherms is given in terms of 
two parameters. The first is related to a solution process and the second has 
the character of an elastic constant. Comparison with experimental data 
indicates that this expression becomes applicable in the range of high 
vapor pressures, Numerical values of the constants are given for cellulose, 
cellulose nitrate, and various proteins. From the appropriate temperature 
coefficients estimates of the partial molal heats and entropies of dilution are 
obtained in the usual fashion. They indicate, as one might expect and as 
reported by others, that the entropies are relatively small or even negative, 
whereas the heats are large and negative in most of the cases considered 
here. 25 references. E.S 


CELLULOSE ESTERS—NITROCELLULOSE 


BiakKer, Ropert H., BapGer, Ricuarp M., and GILMANN, 
THEODORE S. The investigation of the properties of nitrocellulose 
molecules in solution by light-scattering methods. I. Experimental 
procedures. J. Phys. & Colloid Chem. 53, no, 6: 794-803 (June, 
1949). 


A description is given of two photometers designed for light-scattering 
measurements on nitrocellulose solutions. A photoelectric instrument permits 
the measurement of 90° scattering and of depolarization; the angular dis- 
tribution is recorded photographically in an instrument designed to reduce 
labor and errors in interpretation. The use of carbon disulfide is recom- 
mended as a light-scattering standard, and a new determination of the 
absolute scattering power of carbon disulfide has been made. A detailed 
procedure is described for the preparation of solutions for light-scattering 
measurements. Strong centrifugation is found to be definitely superior to 
filtration for removing high molecular weight contaminants from the solu- 
tions. 14 references. ES 


CELLULOSE ETHERS 


SILVERNAIL, L. H. Thickening various latices with Methocel 
and other water-soluble materials. Tappi 32, no. 6: 246-50 (June, 
1949). 

The thickening efficiency of Methocel (15 cp.), Methocel HG (15 cp.), 
Carboxymethocel-S (low viscosity), Cellosize WSLM, Amberlite W-1, and 
casein was studied with the following latices: natural latex, Hycar OR-25, 
GRS-III, Geon 31X, Neoprene Type 571, Chemigum Type 200, and 512-K 
Latex. It was found that Methocel (15 cp.) had the best thickening effi- 
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ciency with Geon 31X, Chemigum Type 200, Neoprene Type 571, and 512-K 
Latex. With these latices, the thickening produced by Methocel (15 cp.) 
was immediate and was stable over a comparatively long period of time. 
For Hycar OR-25, it was indicated that Carboxymethocel-S (low viscosity) 
and Amberlite W-1 had the best thickening efficiency of the agents tested. 


—. 


TIMELL, Tore. Investigations on cellulose reactions. VIIT. An 
estimation of the amount of easily accessible material in a cellulose 
derivative. Svensk Papperstidn. 52, no. 7: 165-7 (April 15, 1949). 
[In English ; German and Swedish summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 694. 


In this investigation, allylcelluloses of a high degree of substitution have 
been prepared from cotton linters, sulfite wood pulp, and viscose rayon, and 
the products have been identified by carbon and hydrogen determinations 
and by the amount of iodine and bromine which could be added. A suitable 
reaction for estimating the amount of the more easily accessible portion 
of the samples was found in the addition of iodine from iodine monobromide 
in ethyl ether at 0° C. The values thus obtained agree with those found 
previously by periodate oxidation of the corresponding alkali cellulose. It 
is concluded that the ratio of amorphous to crystalline material apparently 
remains unchanged during the formation of fibrous ethers from alkali 
celluloses. M.A.H. 


TIMELL, Tore. Investigations on cellulose reactions. IX. The 
alkylation of cellulose in quaternary ammonium bases. Svensk 


Kem. Tid. 61, no. 3: 49-59 (March, 1949). [In English] 


Following a short survey on the effectiveness of quaternary ammonium 
bases as solvents for cellulose, the author considers the application of such 
solvents for the formation of branched-chain ethers of cellulose. In the 
heterogeneous alkylation of various alkali celluloses and trisodium cellulose 
with isopropyl bromide only a slight substitution (less than 0.2 group per 
glucose unit) could be attained, It is concluded that this difficulty is caused by 
the inability of such bulky molecules to penetrate the crystalline regions 
of the cellulose. When the cellulose was dissolved in quaternary ammonium 
bases, however, so that secondary valence bonds were broken and a homo- 
geneous reaction was possible, water-soluble isopropylcelluloses, alkali-soluble 
secondary butyl- and isobutylcelluloses, and a pyridine-soluble isoamyl- 
cellulose were readily prepared from cotton linters or viscose rayon. The 
distribution of the substituent groups with respect to the available primary 
and secondary positions in cellulose has been determined according to the 
previously utilized experimental methods (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 506-7). The oc- 
currence of glycol groups corresponds to a completely random distribution 
of the substituents. A complete determination of the distribution of the 
substituents in two low substituted (propyl and methyl ethers) and one 
highly substituted (ethyl) ether prepared in 2.0 M triethylbenzylammonium 
hydroxide agreed with the statistically calculated distribution, with the pri- 
mary hydroxyl about 10 times as reactive as the secondary ones at the begin- 
ning of the reaction; however, the reactivity of the primary hydroxyl de- 
creases as the degree of substitution increases, so that the primary and 
secondary hydroxyl reactivities gradually possess about the same value (at 
least for ethylation). The secondary hydroxyl on carbon 3 is always less 
reactive than that on carbon 2, however. 30 references. M.A.H. 


CELLULOSE FILMS, TRANSPARENT 


PENN, W. S. Properties of plastic film. I. Moisture permeabil- 
ity. Brit. Packer 11, no. 6: 31, 46 (June, 1949). 
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In the first of a series comparing the properties of various plastic films, 
the author gives data regarding the moisture permeability of coated cello- 
phane, rubber hydrochloride, nylon, regenerated cellulose, polyethylene, poly- 
vinyl butyral, and vinylidene chloride. The natural polymers (those based 
on cellulose) are more permeable than the synthetic polymers. The vinyls 
are fairly low, although the permeability of polyvinyl alcohol increases 
greatly with increasing R.H. With the above exception, the vinyls are 
unaffected by R.H. The permeability of the natural polymers increases with 
R.H., especially regenerated cellulose and polyvinyl alcohol, which means 
that these are unsuitable for packaging for humid climates. However, it is 
possible to change the properties of cellulose acetate with coatings. Polyvinyl 
butyral and alcohol improve with increasing temperatures. Except for cellu- 
lose and coated cellulose films, the water-vapor permeability varies inversely 
with the film thickness. R.R 


CHEMICAL PLANTS—LOCATION 


Artes, Rosert S. Points to consider in choosing chemical plant 
locations. Chem. Inds. 64, no. 6: 954, 1028 (June, 1949). 


A check list is given from which the user should select those factors 
which pertain to the chemical plant-location problem and directions are 
given for computing values for each factor in respect to the locations con- 
sidered. The main headings included in the list are: change in present 
location, climate, communication, community, financing and insurance, labor, 
markets, power ‘and utilities, raw materials, site and buildings, taxes, trans- 
portation, waste disposal, water, and miscellaneous. R.R. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—AGRICULTURAL RESIDUES—SUGARS 


DuNNING, J. W., and Dattas, D. E. Analytical procedures for 
control of saccharification operations. Anal. Chem. 21, no. 6: 727- 
9 (June, 1949), 


Plant control methods are presented for the rapid analysis of pentosans 
and cellulose in agricultural residues and of pentoses, furfural, and dextrose 
in saccharification liquors. Equations for calculating product yields are 
suggested. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE 


AMERICAN Ort Cuemists’ Society. Cellulose Yield Commit- 
tee. Report of Cellulose Yield Committee, 1948-1949. J. Am. Oil 
Chemists’ Soc. 26, no. 6: 296 (June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 823. 


Considering the fact that cotton-linter pulp is very nonuniform in com- 
position and, therefore, in the cellulose yield, the results obtained by the 
co-operating laboratories present excellent checks. Screens and spray pipes 
used in the equipment should be watched closely and, if low results are 
obtained, should be changed (about every two or three years), because the 
holes in both increase in size. The method is not applicable to low hull-fiber 
yields (below 55%). It is suggested that samples shall be sent to members 
of the Committee four times during the coming year and also to other 
laboratories requesting that they would like to be included in this check 
group. E.S. 


Hesster, Lyte E., and Merora, Georce V. Determination of 
cellulose in cotton and cordage fiber. Anal. Chem. 21, no. 6: 695-8 
(June, 1949). 
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The effect of alcoholic amines in ethylene glycol has been explored as a 
means of determining cellulose in cotton and cordage fibers. Results using 
one part of monoethanolamine in three parts of ethylene glycol compared 
favorably with other methods in determining cellulose in cotton fiber. The 
action of the reagent on hard and soft fibers shows promise as a method 
for determining cellulose, but in some cases the fiber may require some 
bleaching. Comparisons of the action of various cellulose reagents on cordage 
fiber are given. 15 references. E 


SEGAL, Leon, Tripp, Rita C., Tripp, VERNE W., and Conrap, 
Cart M. Determination of cellulose by acid-dichromate oxidation. 
Anal. Chem. 21, no. 6: 712-18 (June, 1949). 


It was shown on the basis of numerous determinations on alkali- and 
ethanolamine-purified samples of cotton cellulose, that acid-dichromate oxida- 
tion accounted for only about 97% of the theoretical weight of the oven- 
dried material. Therefore, a detailed study was made of the application of 
the method to highly purified cotton cellulose, to National Bureau of 
Standards samples of glucose and sodium oxalate, and to recrystallized 
sucrose. The principal source of deficiency was found to be the formation 
and escape of carbon monoxide equivalent to 1.66% cellulose. The remaining 
deficiency was accounted for by the presence of 0.5 to 0.6% moisture which 
is not removed by conventional drying in an air oven at 103° to 110° C., and 
by residues of 0.10 to 0.15% ash which were not completely removed from 
the cellulose in the conventional purification techniques. No acetic acid was 
produced during oxidation of the cellulose. From the percentages of cellulose 
(on the ash- and moisture-free basis) oxidized to carbon monoxide and 
dioxide and the milliequivalent weights of cellulose corresponding to each, 
a new “experimental” milliequivalent weight of 6.861 mg. has been com- 
puted for routine use. When the experimental milliequivalent weight of 
cellulose was used on six samples of purified cellulose selected at random, 
the cellulose found averaged 99.91%, as compared with 98.33% by the 
former method. 24 references. BS. 


CHEMICALS 


ZABEL, HERMAN W. What’s ahead for the alkali-chlorine 
market. Chem. Inds. 64, no. 6: 936-8 (June, 1949). 


If the production of electrolytic caustic soda increases as it has during 
the past 30 years, the process will be able to provide the country’s total 
requirements within about six years. The apparently insatiable demand for 
the chlorine so produced therefore results in the problem of finding satis- 
factory markets for the caustic. Small amounts of chlorine are also pro- 
duced by two noncaustic processes: the separation of metallic sodium by the 
electrolysis of molten salt and the action of nitric acid on salt. Only limited 
relief can be expected from these processes because the amount of by- 
product metallic sodium and sodium nitrate that can be disposed of at an 
attractive price is the controlling factor. Other possibilities are the Deacon 
process (oxidation of hydrogen chloride) and the oxidation of ammonium 
chloride. As the long-term demand for soda ash as such increases, less will 
be used to make caustic. The increasing demand for soda ash will call for 
greater production than that released from caustic production but, at present, 
construction costs of a new plant could not be considered a sound invest- 
ment unless at least 50% were added to the price of soda ash. There will 
probably be a greater effort to move caustic to other parts of the country 
or overseas from the Southwest, where the oversupply is greatest. This will 
discourage the production of much lime-soda caustic. Unless consumers 
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can pay enough for chlorine to offset the probable decrease in the price of 
caustic, the expansion of the electrolytic caustic chlorine industry will be 
discouraged. On the other hand, a rise in chlorine prices will deter the 
expansion of electrolytic units and discourage the use of chlorine-consuming 
processes, R.R. 


CLAY 


Jounson, A. L. Surface area and its effect on exchange capacity 
of montmorillonite. J. Am. Ceram. Soc. 32, no, 6: 210-14 (June, 
1949), 

The particle size and exchange capacity of several samples of mont- 
morillonite were measured and the influence of particle size on exchange 
capacity was demonstrated. Based on recent observations of thickness of 
particles, the surface area can be calculated more precisely; this, in turn, 
can be related to the exchange capacity. This relationship and that existing 
for kaolinite are compared. It is shown that the exchange capacity is directly 
related to the broken silicon—oxide, aluminum—oxide, or aluminum— 
hydroxyl linkages and is a function of the surface which produces the un- 
satisfied bonds. 17 references. E-S. 


CLIMATE 


Murray, H. M. L. Human efficiency in relation to mill climate. 
Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 350-9; dis- 
cussion: 359-62 (December, 1948). 


The author presents proof that both physical and mental efficiency of 
work is less at an effective temperature of 87.5° F. than at 83° F. and that 
there is reason to believe that deterioration in performance begins at tem- 
peratures well below this range. Such reduction in efficiency may show 
itself in a decrease both in alertness and in energy on the part of paper- 
machine crews, which cannot fail to lower production. Working conditions 
should be considered when the building is planned, not after it is finished. 
To the author’s knowledge, no paper mill in the world has yet been designed 
with the idea of making sure that conditions did not exceed the limits of 
human efficiency. The possibilities for improving conditions in existing build- 
ings include the reduction of radiant heat in the building and increasing 
air movement in machine rooms. The author, a medical officer, does not 
attempt to tell the technical people the ways and means for the actual im- 
proving of working conditions; his main object is to bring before them the 
need to remember the human element in production. | Das 


COLORIMETRY 


Harpy, Artuur C., and Younc, F. MANsFIetp. Colorimetry 
by abridged spectrophotometry, J. Optical Soc. Am. 39, no. 6: 
460-2 (June, 1949). 

It seems to be generally conceded that the results obtained with a photo- 
electric colorimeter are significant only when the spectral characteristics of 
the sample and standard are similar. When this is the case, the selected 
ordinate method of integrating spectrophotometric data can be greatly 
abridged, a single selected ordinate being adequate under many circumstances. 
This means that an abridged spectrophotometer can be used for the dual 
purpose of production control and, when necessary, the determination of 
tristimulus values. ES: 
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MacApam, Davin L. Measurement of the influence of local 
adaptation on color matching. J. Optical Soc. Am. 39, no. 6: 454- 
9 (June, 1949). 

A colorimeter was used in which the adjustable primaries can be ex- 
tinguished separately, and in which the comparison stimulus is synthesized 
by an equivalent optical system, thus assuring a physical as well as a visual 
match. After a few matches were obtained in the customary manner, two 
of the adjustable primaries were left undisturbed and the third was merely 
flashed intermittently, five seconds off, one-half second on. After observation 
of one or two cycles, a great difference is apparent between the two halves 
of the field during the half-second when all three primaries are on. When 
the red primary is intermittent, the lower semicircle appears bluish-green 
for five seconds, and much too reddish to match the upper half during the 
brief flash. The observers then readjusted the primaries until the two halves 
of the field appeared to match during the flash. Each primary was made 
intermittent, in turn, and also each pair of primaries, giving measurements 
of the effect for six different directions around each comparison color. 
Achromatic and moderately saturated red, green, and purple comparison 
colors were investigated. The intermittent stimulus which appears to match 
the steady stimulus lies very ne: irly on the straight line in the chromaticity 
diagram connecting the latter with the adapting stimulus. Eo. 


CONTAINER INDUSTRY 


Moore, W. Ci ope 1948 setup box industry survey. Am. 
Boxmaker 38, no. 6: 22-3 (June, 1949). 


This 24th report of financial progress of the setup-paper-box industry 
shows the first decrease in sales since 1938. Although the decline was 5.39% 
from 1947, the figure is still more than 100% higher than 1938. The central 
division showed an increase in sales (13.93%), yet profits decreased. In the 
southern and Pacific Coast divisions sales decreased but profits increased. 
Sales progress and profit performance are charted for 1925 to 1948, and 
average weekly earnings and average hourly rates are charted for 1948. 


R.R. 


Moore, W. CLEMENT. Some outstanding facts for management 
and labor. Shears 67, no. 678: 26-7 (June, 1949). 


Checking production and cost figures daily is one of the most profitable 
jobs of management executis es, estimators, and foremen. With the right 
cost system, this should require only a few minutes each day. Production 
standards should be set not only for production employees but for the ma- 
jority of all employees, and wages and salaries calculated accordingly. Union 
leaders should think more in terms of saving American enterprise and 
keeping jobs secure, and less of methods enabling labor to work less and 
get more. Capital must get sufficient returns to keep the interest of the 
investing public. Charts are given to show increased production costs, the 
distribution of wage increases in 1948, and the hourly and weekly wages in 
the setup-paper-box industry. ; 


U. S. DeparTMENT OF CoMMERCE. Present container demand 
will continue into Fall. Packaging Parade 17, no. 197: 36-9 (June, 
1949) ; Shears 67, no. 678: 20-1 (June, 1949). 

Information, including tabulz ited data and charts, is presented on the pro- 


duction of and demand for various containers as reported in the “Con- 
tainers and packaging” section of the June, 1949, “Industry Report.” Of 
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particular interest to the paper industry is the consideration of corrugated 
and solid fiber shipping containers, setup paper boxes, plastic containers, 
heavy sacks, and paper bags. The report emphasizes the fact that the long- 
term favorable growth prospect of the container industry remains un- 
diminished. The first of the above reference includes the reports on all 
containers, whether or not of paper. R.R. 


CONTAINER INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


Morris, Durwarp M. Better production through planned train- 
ing. Shears 67, no. 678: 28, 30 (June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 582. 


The fundamental requirements of a successful training program are a 
conviction in the minds of top management that such a program is sound, 
a well-developed procedure to follow on each operation, qualified teachers, 
and a time schedule for training on each job. Employee training is not con- 
fined to the manual operations necessary to perform the job, but also in- 
cludes selling the company and the free-enterprise system to the trainee. 
Data given to show the success of a training program are similar to those 
in the earlier reference. R.R 


CORROSION 


WILLIAMS, TREvoR I. Saving machinery from rust; new way of 
preventing corrosion, Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 10: 403, 409 
(April, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 83. 


The author discusses the use of sodium benzoate, especially rubber latex 
impregnated with sodium benzoate, as a corrosion preventative. 


DE-INKING 


Carr, Ratpu. Alkali deinking. Paper Ind. 31, no. 3: 337-8 
(June, 1949), 


Typical formulas for deinking in beaters, digesters, and Hydrapulpers with 
alkalies are giv en. Caustic soda will speed up the deinking operation, whereas 
soda ash results in lower fiber losses. Some mills find a combination of both 
chemicals to give satisfactory results. Waste paper containing a large per- 
centage of groundwood pulp cannot be treated by alkaline deinking processes ; 
in such cases, special procedures should be applied. In general, caustic soda 
is tending to replace sodium carbonate for deinking paper, chiefly on account 
of the more modern printing inks which seem to require stronger alkalies. 


aw. 


KAUFFMANN, H. O., McEwen, R. L., and SHeEtpon, F. R. 
Peroxides in deinking. Paper Ind. 31, no. 3: 338-9 (June, 1949). 


Enhanced results can be obtained by incorporating peroxide in any satis- 
factory deinking system for any type of paper, although those containing 
mechanical pulp are best suited to it. Of special interest in this connection 
is the use of peroxide for newsprint deinking. Most mills are using it in 
the initial defibering stage and conventional deinking equipment has gen- 
erally proved adequate for this purpose. It may also be applied after the 
washing stage and be used at both the deinking and bleaching stages. The 
utilization of peroxide in waste-paper reclamation does not alter the proven 
principles of good deinking procedure, including good water and washing, 
and proper screening and refining. The two most common commercially 
available peroxides are hydrogen peroxide and sodium peroxide. Directions 
for use and safety precautions for sodium peroxide are outlined. A schematic 
diagram of a peroxide deinking system is included. E.S. 
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Morcan, Puiip F. Pilot plant treatment of deinking waste. 
Sewage Works J. 21, no. 3: 512-21 (May, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 
18: 668. 


Reference is made to the pilot plant for treating deinking waste biologi- 
cally, which was built and operated during the summer of 1947 as a joint 
project of the Michigan Paper Co. and the National Council for Stream 
Improvement. The operation of the primary sedimentation tank indicated 
that a suspended solids removal of 34-40% and a B.O.D. removal of 20-25% 
was obtained for detention periods of 1-2 hours. The removals obtained at 
a one-hour detention period were satisfactory for primary treatment of the 
waste preceding the biological treatment. A longer detention period should 
be considered in case the primary treatment is to be used without further 
treatment. The operation of the secondary treatment units by air diffusion 
indicated that the process was successful in removing 68% of the B.O.D. 
with an aeration period of six hours. The regular addition of a nitrogen salt 
to improve the efficiency of the treatment would present a sizable operation 
cost; if used only during the four months of summer, it would appear not 
to be prohibitive. The effluent discharged to the river from the final settling 
tank was very turbid, averaging 1600 p.p.m. of turbidity. This is largely 
caused by fine suspended clay particles, which are not deleterious to aquatic 
life; however, in appearance, this effluent will not differ appreciably from 
the raw waste. The operation of a small trickling filter plant in parallel with 
the air diffusion treatments indicated B.O.D. removals of only 40-50%, so 
that this method does not seem practical. The operation of a small lagoon 
showed that primary sludge can be discharged to a lagoon without creating 
a serious odor nuisance. In six months’ time or less the sludge will compact 
to 25% of its original volume and, after freezing and thawing, to about 50% 
solids, At this moisture content it will support normal earth loads so that 
the lagooned ground could be reclaimed for other purposes. Primary sludge 
was successfully dewatered on a vacuum filter to 32-36% solids at filtering 
rates of 7.7-10.2 lb. dry solids/sq. ft./hr. without the use of coagulants. At 
this solids content it can be readily shoveled and handled as a solid. Secondary 
sludge was successfully filtered on a vacuum filter after coagulation with 
12-15% burnt lime (based on the dry solids content of the sludge). A filter 
cake of 23-28% solids was obtained at filtering rates of 14-24 Ib. dry 
solids/sq. ft./hr. Other coagulants tried were not satisfactory. Bi: 


NADELMAN, ALFRED H. Principles and practice of deinking 
processes. Paper Ind. 31, no. 3: 330-3, 336 (June, 1949). 


The author describes the waste paper used, chemical action, types of de- 
inking processes, steps used in low-density and high-density systems, alkali 
and heat recoveries, removal of heavy dirt, washing unbleached stock, bleach- 
ing, the problem of color reversion, fine screening, measurement of yields, 
and trends in deinking, Low-consistency deinking and mechanical cleaning 
of deinked stock is gaining importance. 13 references. L.E.W 


O’Donocuve, Roperick. Printing inks. Paper Ind. 31, no. 3: 
336 (June, 1949). 


The composition of inks is briefly discussed, as well as the methods by 
which they are applied to paper. These two factors should find consideration 
in a study of deinking. | hes 


PaLLaDINO, A, J. Waste disposal problems. Paper Ind. 31, no. 
3: 341-2 (June, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 668, and abstract above. 


The extensive studies by Morgan are reviewed. As a result of this work 
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the first full-scale plant in the Kalamazoo Valley for the treatment of 
deinking waste will be built at the site of the Michigan Paper Co., Plain- 
well, Mich., by the Kalamazoo River Improvement Co., formed by six de- 
inking mills of that area. E. 


Paper INDUSTRY AND PAPER Wor LD. Deinking at the St. Regis 
Paper Co. Paper Ind. 31, no. 3: 334-5 (June, 1949). 


The procedures employed at the Kalamazoo, Mich., mill are illustrated 
in 11 pictures. ES. 


Turtey, Everett W. Silicates in deinking. Paper Ind. 31, no. 3: 
340 (June, 1949), 


Silicates combined with small amounts of caustic soda have proved 
superior to the caustic soda-ash combination in deinking. They are highly 
successful when used with sodium or hydrogen peroxide. Combinations of 
silicates, caustic soda, and peroxide work best and several of these are 
described. The properties of silicate utilized in the process are wetting action, 
saponification of oily inks, dispersion of pigments, and prevention of sus- 
pended matter from redepositing upon the fiber. The addition of silicates 
increases the deinking cost slightly; however, the quality of the resulting 
product is vastly improved. ES. 


DYES AND DYEING 


ANON. Recipes of old papermakers. Textil-Rundschau 4, no. 4: 
126-8 (April, 1949). [In German] 


A number of old recipes for paper dyeing and sizing are reproduced; 
they originated in one of the old Keferstein paper mills. ES. 


StanpinG, H. A., and Warwicker, J. O. The effect of the 
carboxyl groups in viscose sheet on the equilibrium absorption of 
Chrysophenine G. J. Textile Inst. 40, no. 3: T175-88 (March, 
1949) ; cf. BLP.C. 16: 95-6. 

The equilibrium absorption of Chrysophenine G on cellophane was found 
to depend on the ratio of the mass of the sheet to the volume of the dyebath. 
This effect, which was greatest when the concentration of sodium chloride in 
the dyebath was low, was caused by the presence in the viscose sheet of 
acidic carboxyl groups which resulted in a lowering of the dyebath pH. For 
dyebaths in which the dye concentration and the total cation concentration of 
the inorganic electrolytes were maintained constant, the equilibrium absorp- 
tion increased with decreasing dyebath pH and attained a fairly constant 
value between pH 3 and 2. The absorption isotherms of Chrysophenine on 
cellophane were measured under conditions where the pH of the dyebaths 
was about 6. The theory of the effect of carboxyl groups in cellophane on 
the equilibrium absorption is discussed. Tentative calculations based on this 
theory suggest that the number of carboxyl ions which directly affect the 
equilibrium absorption may be less than the total number of carboxyl groups 
in the viscose sheet. ES. 


ESPARTO 
“VINeETTE.” Esparto grass and the search for paper-making 
fibres. Brit. Paper: 21-2, 24, 26, 28, 30 (Spring, 1949). [In Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish] 
In the early attempts to use esparto, one of the more important of the 
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less popular papermaking fibers, considerable trouble developed from the 
disposal of the digesting chemicals. After methods were found for recover- 
ing these chemicals, the annual consumption of esparto grew until it was 
more than 300,000 tons before the war; at the present time, more of the 
grass is being imported into Great Britain than in 1938. The fiber is but 
little affected by beating. It is about 1.2-1.5 mm. long, fairly thick, and 
stiff, which properties result in close packing, opacity, and high bulking 
power. Esparto is particularly suitable for featherweight book papers and 
multicolor work and produces fine offset and gravure papers, a wide range 
of writing papers, and almost all imitation art paper. 


FEED WATER 


Fietp, D. J. Boiler feedwater treatment. Australian Pulp & 
Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 232-42; discussion : 242-6 (De- 
cember, 1948). 

The factors involved in correct feed-water treatment are discussed, and 
the significance of each is indicated. In particular, the general theory of 
boiler corrosion is outlined, with notes on the prevention of corrosion in 
various sections of the boiler. E.S 

FIBER—STRUCTURE 

3ERKLEY, Eart FE, Certain variations in the structure and 
properties of natural cellulose fibers. Textile Research J. 19, no. 
6: 363-7 (June, 1949). 

Cell-wall structure as found in single-cell fibers (such as the cottonseed 
hair) and in multicellular textile fibers (such as the bast, leaf, and stem 
fibers) is briefly reviewed. Special attention is given to the angle which 
fibrils make with the long direction of the fiber and its effect on tensile 
strength. Factors such as length-breadth ratio, fineness, uniformity, crimp, 
and surface friction are mentioned in relation to spinnability. i: 


FINANCE 
SIECKE, Kurt H. Capital expenditures now? Paper Trade J. 
128, no. 24: 31-3 (June 16, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 621-2. 


Since it may be assumed that supply and demand are approximately 
balanced for the United States, it is obviously impractical for any con- 
siderable number of mills to improve their position by upgrading their 
product except by displacing some of their competitors. This also emphasizes 
the importance of adequate cost analysis so that mills designed to permit the 
manufacture of different grades of paper will make what is most profitable, 
and the importance of designing new mills and modifying existing ones to 
be as versatile as possible. Consideration is given to the variation in such 
cost elements as man hours, material and labor costs, and conversion factors 
under different conditions. Attention is called to the influence which a 
change in process in one department may have on costs per ton in several 
other departments, illustrating the need for caution in using partial cost 
estimates. The importance of saving raw materials and effecting the great- 
est possible conversion in each step of mill operation has never been greater 
than now. Plant improvements should not be postponed to a time of lower 
equipment and labor costs if the improvements are economically justified 
at the present time and if the savings are absorbed by present production 
costs. The prevailing uncertainty as to price tendencies and resultant lower 
inventory trend makes this seem a good time to curtail production some- 
what; this idle time can well be spent in improvements designed to meet 
increasing competition with lower costs. R.R. 
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FOLDING BOXES 


FcLpING Parer Box AssoOcIATION OF AMERICA. Consumer ac- 
ceptance tests reveal demand for packaged corn. Shears 67, no. 
678: 25 (June, 1949). 

Consumer acceptance tests of fresh corn in bulk, window cartons, and 
cellulose acetate bags, with and without price differentials, show that the 
bagged product is most popular, the boxed vegetable less so, and the bulk 
very much less, particularly when there is no difference in price. Sugges- 
tions are given regarding the most desirable type of carton. R.R. 


MarATHON Corporation, Menasha, Wis. New single unit 
meat package. Packaging Parade 17, no. 197: 42 (June, 1949). 

“Wallet-Pak,” a new type of single-unit package for sausages, bacon, 
ground meat, and sliced dried beef, is made of high-grade solid white paper- 
board, duowaxed for extra protection, and with a lock which holds through 
continued storage and handling. It is available with or without windows and 
with either transparent or greaseproof liners attached to the package. Use of 
the package cuts wrapping time, permits better displays, and provides more 
sanitary handling. 


“Practico.” Cartons and folding boxes, sample making for 
learners. Paper Box Bag Maker 107, no. 5: 172-3, 175 (May, 
1949). 

Supplemented by diagrams, directions are given for making by hand 
sample boxes of a few simple styles, such as tuck-end cartons, lock-end 
cartons, and flat cake boxes. Everyone working in a carton factory could be 
a potential sample maker or style designer, an inventor of new ideas in 
packaging. ESS. 


RoBERTSON PAPER Box Company, Inc., Montville, Conn. Im- 
proved protection for glass packs in new type folding box. Packag- 
ing Parade 17, no. 197: 40 (June, 1949). 


Several styles of one-piece multicompartment and cushion-type folding 
paper boxes are described and illustrated, which eliminate the need for 
separate partitions and give better protection to glass-packed products. 

R.R. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


Anon. J-M mill at Natchez backed by conservation program. 
Pulp & Paper 23, no. 7: 50, 52, 54 (June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 
5-6. 

To establish a sound far-reaching conservation program for its board 
mill at Natchez, Miss., the Johns-Manville Corp. has insisted on conservative 
pulpwood cutting on private lands by its contractors and producers, intensive 
management and development of its timber land, and co-operation with public 
agencies. In its initial months of operation, almost all pulpwood received at 
the mill came from selective cutting. Company foresters are available to 
assist forest-land and wood-lot owners in marking their trees. All cutting 
is held within the growth rate. Within 10 years slow-growing hardwoods 
will be replaced with an equivalent volume of pine. Undesirable and un- 
merchantable trees on 1600 acres have been girdled and poisoned. Although 
20,000 loblolly pines were planted in 1948 and the program will be continued, 
natural reseeding is adequate for most Johns-Manville properties. During 
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1948 the fire loss was reduced to 1% of the company’s forest acreage, in 
comparison with the 15% estimated for the land previous to acquisition by 
the company. The plant is designed to produce 200,000,000 sq. ft. of wallboard 
per year, using both digested pine and mechanical hardwood pulp.  R.R. 


Mitcue-t, F. L. Silviculture, one of the most important needs 
for pulp and paper permanence. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no, 6: 
178, 180, 182 (May, 1949). 

Silviculture being the heart of the implementation of forest policies 
adopted by the Canadian pulp and paper industry, the revitalization of the 
Committee on Silviculture is an important step toward broadening the 
work of the Woodlands Section. The basic problems of the industry are 
the economic production of wood and a yield of pulpwood in perpetuity. 
Suggestions for the study of the most pressing problems are given, in- 
cluding the introduction and development of new species producing more 
pulp per acre. Public interest in the conservation of the forest resources 
is keener today than it has ever been and the pulp and paper industry 
has taken a lead in bringing this matter to the attention of the people. 
Canadians are increasingly looking to the pulp and paper forest engineer 
for leadership in forest matters, which should be considered not only a 
challenge, but a special privilege. aS 


Morison, M. B. Forest management units. Pulp Paper Mag. 
Can. 50, no. 6: 168, 170 (May, 1949). 


To illustrate some of the problems and to explain some of the work 
being done by the Division of Timber Management of the Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests on a typical management unit, the author 
describes the Petawawa Management Unit and discusses the management 
policy for the area. R 


WEYERHAEUSER, J. P., Jr. Answering the threat of forest de- 
pletion. Fibre Containers 34, no, 6: 37-8 (June, 1949). 


Constructive work toward the establishment of an adequate and stable 
supply of raw materials within the United States for the forest industries 
has been done by American Forest Products Industries through its Tree 
Farm Program, begun in Washington in 1941 by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and now active in 23 states, where 1750 organized tree farms cover 
17,648,813 acres. The Keep Green Program, begun in Washington in 1940, 
has spread to 25 states and works through volunteer county or local com- 
mittees, except for a state director and office services. Through the activi- 
ties of this program in Washington, the 1948 fire loss was only 4400 acres, 
as compared with a 20-year average of 58,532 acres. The newest of the 
American Forest Products Industries programs is More Trees for America, 
begun in 1948 in three states. This program is directed primarily at farm- 
woodlot owners. Wisconsin’s Trees for Tomorrow, sponsored by paper and 
pulp companies, the West Virginia Forestry Council, initiated by forest- 
products industries, and work in New Jersey and Virginia are briefly men- 
tioned, as is the use of formerly waste wood and the establishment of 
markets for industrial wastes. R.R 


FUNGI 


Marsu, Paut B. Fabric mildew-resistance tests with organisms 
tolerant toward copper and mercury. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 38, no. 
11: 436, 451-2 (May 30, 1949). 
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To obtain quantitative data on the behavior of a wider range of fungi 
than usual, experiments have been conducted with several organisms on 
treated cotton duck samples. The test conditions are described. It was found 
that Aspergillus 37 (A. fumigatus), Humicola 9.1, Gliomastix 95, and Peni- 
cillia 15.1 and 49.1 were very decidedly more copper tolerant than Chae- 
tomium globosum 1042.4 or Myrothecium verrucaria 1334.2; Thielavia 46 
and Aspergillus 45 (A. terreus) were intermediary. A high degree of mer- 
cury tolerance was noted for Penicillia 15.1, 33, 49.1, and 68. Soil-burial tests 
are apparently very severe and should therefore be confined primarily to 
articles and protective agents expected to encounter soil contact in service. 
Fungicide-tolerant organisms may give an unwarranted “unsatisfactory” rat- 
ing to materials which may be moderately or even highly satisfactory in 
actual use; therefore, the results obtained in textile tests with such fungi 
must be interpreted carefully. On the other hand, textiles and protective 
treatments may stand up well against numerous organisms in pure culture 
but may not weather well or lack other important properties. The authors 
found that fabrics subjected to irradiation suffer marked tendering in tests 
with Chaetomium globosum. R.R. 


Marsu, P. B., and BoLtLteNpacuer, K. The fungi concerned in 
fiber deterioration. I. Their occurrence. Textile Research J. 19, 
no. 6: 313-24 (June, 1949). 

A review of the literature and certain new findings are presented which 
relate to the types of fungi which occur on cellulosic textile fibers under 
various practical exposure conditions. Numerous observations, some original 
and others assembled from the literature, indicate that the following fungi 
are commonly found growing on fibers in particular types of situations: 
Alternaria, Cladosportum herbarum, and Fusarium (especially F. monili- 
forme) on cotton which has undergone weathering in the field before 
harvest; Alternaria and Cladosporium herbarum on cotton fabric in rela- 
tively short-term moderate- or high-light weather exposures, with Phoma 
and related forms, Leptosphaeria and related forms, and Pullularia pullulans 
appearing after longer periods under the same conditions; A/ternaria, Clado- 
Sportum herbarum, Pullularia pullulans, and, under some conditions, Fu- 
sarium on dew-retting flax and hemp; species of Aspergillus, Penicillium, 
Stachybotrys, Chaetomium, and probably other fungi on cotton and other 
natural fibers in unprocessed or in textile form in humid storage; Asper- 
gillus fumigatus on jute which has undergone microbiological damage in the 
bale; Halophiobolus and certain other unusual salt-water-adapted forms on 
decaying cordage in marine exposures. Fungi other than the above-named 
may occur commonly under the conditions mentioned but, if they do, this 
appears not to have been reported frequently or in any detail in the literature. 
Soil-contact exposures are believed to involve a very wide range of fungus 
forms, including numerous genera and species which have not been observed 
to occur commonly in moderate- or high-light above-ground exposures. In- 
formation is presented which indicates that resistance on the part of the 
fungus to sunlight is an important factor in determining which fungi grow 
on fibers in different types of exposures. Differences among the fungi in 
moisture requirements and in temperatures favorable for growth are also 
important. 60 references. ES 

GLYCERIN 
Lesser, Mitton A. Glycerin—man’s most versatile chemical 


servant. J. Chem. Education 26, no. 6: 327-8 (June, 1949). 


Following a brief outline of the discovery and early investigations of 
glycerin, the author discusses its present use in industry, mentioning some 
of the properties which make it so widely applicable. 
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GUMS AND RESINS 


Devet, H., and Neuxom, H. The reaction of boric acid and 
borax with polysaccharides and other high molecular weight 
polyhydroxy compounds. Makromol. Chem. 3, no, 1: 13-30 (Janu- 
ary, 1949). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 435. 


An extensive description and discussion (more than given previously) of 
the effects of borax and boric acid upon high molecular weight polyhydroxy 
compounds is given. It is shown that such compounds give gels with borax 
if they contain cis-hydroxyl groups. When such compounds are dissolved 
in water they do not, as a rule, gel in the presence of boric acid but when 
dissolved in formamide, gels are produced by the addition of boric and 
arsenic acids and antimony and bismuth hydroxides. The gels result from 
the formation of a didiol boron spirane bridge between the cis-hydroxyl 
group of two separate long chain molecules. The borax gels are completely 
reversible and can be converted to sols by the addition of sufficient acid to 
lower the pH to the neutral point or by the addition of various low 
molecular weight polyhydroxy compounds, such as mannitol, glycerin, glycol, 
glyoxal hydrate, and fructose, but not by sucrose. Dialysis and oxidation 
by periodic acid also lead to the destruction of the gel. The concentrations 
of the polyhydroxy compound and borax necessary for gel formation depend 
upon the molecular weight and the content of cis-hydroxyl groups. Thus 
dilute solutions (0.1-1%) of the mannan from Orchis morio, the manno- 
galactans of locust bean gum (carob gum), Trigonella foenum graecum, 
Gleditchia triacanthus, and Medicago sativa form gels with small quanti- 
ties (0.5-1%) of borax, whereas better than 5% concentrations are necessary 
for gel formation with the glycol ester of alginic acid, the monoglycerin 
ester of pectinic acid, the bark mucilage of Ulmus fulva, the mucilage of 
Linum usitatissimum, arabic and cherry gums, and others. Polyvinyl alcohol, 
containing 1,3- and 1,2-dihydroxy groups, forms a monodiol complex with 
boric acid and a didiol complex (gel) with borax. A discussion of the 
biological aspects of cis-hydroxy and boron compounds is given. 48 foot- 
notes, J.W:S. 


HEATING (INFRARED) 


DoyLe, Cuar es. Infrared drying. Printing Equip. Engr. 78, 
no. 3: 104, 106, 108 (June, 1949). 


Infrared driers will heat printed ink to a satisfactory drying temperature, 
but will not affect the paper adversely. Drying is by radtation and occurs 
very quickly. Heaters at the feeder end of a press slightly warm the sheet 
surface and facilitate the production of a clean sharp impression with a 
minimum of ink and reduction in smudging. Open-glow coil heaters are 
being used in offset-lith printing to smooth out irregular areas of moisture 
in the sheet, thereby removing wavy edges or abnormal distortion caused by 
improper distribution of moisture content. The proper use of this type of 
heat will not cause the moisture to leave the sheet, but will help to condition 
it before it passes between the blanket and impression cylinders of the 
press. Infrared heat can be used for drying inks in any standard and many 
specialty printing processes; it is one of the best means of relief from 
static electricity. 


DoyLe, Cuartes. Infra-red in printing. Share Your Knowledge 
Rev. 30, no. 5: 19-21 (February, 1949). 


The contents of this article are essentially the same as given in the above 
reference. £5. 
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GARLAND, G. W. Gas-fired infrared or radiant heat drying. 
Tappi 32, no. 6: 277-80 (June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 634. 


Radiant heat from suitable gas-fired units offers a means of increasing 
the drying capacity of present paper machines with minimum alterations 
and installation cost. The operating cost is much less than that for heat 
lamps or induction heating. A properly engineered unit, taking all factors 
into account, approaches and may eventually equal steam drying in = 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Haywarp, F, W. The installation, operation and maintenance 
of instruments in a paper mill. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 131, no. 
7: Tech. Sup. 14-16; no. 13: Tech. Sup. 17-24; no. 17: Tech. Sup. 
25-31 (Feb. 17, March 31, April 28, 1949). 


The main advantages of instrumentation in the paper industry are saving 
of raw materials and manpower, increased speed of manufacture, and im- 
provement of quality through uniformity of the paper made. The extent to 
which these advantages are attained depends on correct installation, adequate 
maintenance, and intelligent operation of the instrument used. After men- 
tioning general considerations of installation and maintenance, some typical 
instruments used in the papermaking process are discussed, such as different 
types of pressure, vacuum, and liquid level gages; thermometers; flow- 
meters; pH meters; and consistency controllers. Since every instrument 
loses its initial accuracy to a certain extent after being in service on account 
of wear, corrosion, dirt in bearings, and other causes, its calibration Should 
be checked carefully before it is put into operation and at regular intervals 
afterwards. Testing equipment for this purpose is described, which is an 
essential part of an efficient system of instrument maintenance. In con- 
clusion, the proper training of the instrument user is stressed. 15 refer- 


ences. ES: 


Murpuy, E. A. Flow and level measurement of sulphate black 
and white liquors, Paper Trade J. 128, no. 23: 23-6 (June 9, 
1949). 


The author discusses methods of measuring the flow and the liquid level 
of dilute and heavy black liquors, concentrated black liquor (65-80% total 
solids), and white liquor. Automatic control and visual and audible signaling 
devices are available for such equipment. 5 figures. R.R 


LEATHERBOARD AND ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


Bracpon, CHARLES R. The history of Standard Coated. Inter- 
chem. Rev. 8, no. 1: 18-29 (Spring, 1949). 


A history is given of the manufacture of oilcloth in the United States, 
beginning with the establishment of the first factory in 1807, and especially 
of the Standard Coated Products Division of the Interchemical Corp., from 
the inception of seven firms which consolidated in 1901 to form the Standard 
Table Oil Cloth Co. When, during World War II, oilcloth was given a low 
priority and the allotment of linseed oil for its manufacture was cut, the 
Standard Coated Products Division turned to coating and laminating fabrics 
for military use. Since the end of the war, decorated plastic sheeting articles 
have been added to the company’s list of products. R.R 
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LIGNIN 


I nxkyist, Terje, and Momanen, Maurt. The digestion of 
vanillyl alcohol and some other model substances for lignin with 
hydrogen sulfide and sodium hydrosulfide. Svensk Papperstidn. 
52, no. 8: 183-8 (April 30, 1949). [In German; English and 


Swedish summiaries | 


Model substances for lignin, such as eugenol (I), isoeugenol (IT), vera- 
trol (III), acetovanillone (IV), vanillin (V), vanillyl alcohol (VI), and 
xylenol alcohol (VII) were heated with aqueous hydrogen sulfide or sodium 
hydrosulfide at pH 7 at 100° C. for 72 hours. (1)-(IV) give only mi- 
nute amounts of sulfur compounds; (V) remains practically unchanged 
and, when heated with sodium hydrosulfide at 160° C., gives mainly amor- 
phous substances, high in sulfur content; (VI), on the other hand, when 
haste’ with hydrogen sulfide at 100° C., ‘gives vanillyl disulfide (VIII) in 
good yield and, with sodium hydrosulfide at 160° C., gives vanillin in about 
10% yield; and (VII) with hydrogen sulfide at 100° C. gives only 
amorp jhous products. When (VIII) is refluxed with dilute sodium hydroxide, 
it is cleaved into vanillin, hydrogen sulfide, and what seems to be vanillyl 
mercaptan. This latter reaction in some respects resembles the behavior of 
spruce lignin in the kraft cooking process. 32 references. F.E.B. 


FREUDENBERG, Kart, and Dietricn, Gustav. Comparative in- 
vestigation of spruce and beech lignins. Ann. 563, no. 1/2: 146-56 
(May 5, 1949). [In German] 


ies beech lignin (from Fagus silvatica) (1) (containing 61.27% 
carbon, 5.86% hydrogen, 22.8% methoxyl, and 10.7% hydroxyl) and cuoxam 
spruce lignin from Picea excelsa (11) (containing 64.54% carbon, 5.8% 
hydrogen, 15.4% methoxyl, and 9.3% hydroxyl) were compared as regards 
the distribution of their hydroxyl groups. By acetylation, methylation, 
methyl xanthation, tosylation, and treatment of the tosyl derivatives with 
sodium iodide, the various hydroxyl groups were characterized with the 
following results: The (II) building stone (based on C,) has 1.01% total 
hydroxyl groups, of which 0.34% is primary, 0.34% secondary (not adjacent 
to the benzene ring), 0.08% tertiary or secondary (adjacent to the benzene 
ring), and 0.26% phenolic. The (1) building stone has 1.3% total hydroxyl 
groups, of which 0.34% is primary, 0.33% secondary, 0.45% tertiary or 
secondary (adjacent to the benzene ring), and 0.18% phenolic. Of the 
residual oxygen in (II) (1.49% per lignin building stone), 0.64% is present 
as phenyl ether and 0.85% is unknown; of the oxygen in (I) (1.35% per 
lignin building stone), 0.81% is present as phenyl ether and 0.54% is un- 
known. 35 footnotes. F.E.B. 


KRATZL, K, Formaldehyde as a reaction product of the alkaline 
cleavage of lignosulfonic acid (brief note). Monatsh. 80, no. 2: 
314-15 (April, 1949). [In German] 

It has been found that, on alkaline hydrolysis of lignosulfonic acid, 
formaldehyde is formed, in addition to vanillin and acetaldehyde. This 
formaldehyde originates from the side chains in the lignosulfonic acid, but 


no definite statement can be made as yet with regard to the mechanism of 
its formation, Pae.D. 


Kratzi, K., Heck-BLecKMANN, Cu., and OSTERBERGER, K. 
The bromination of lignosulfonic acid and its model substances. 
Monatsh. 80, no. 2: 271-87 (April, 1949). [In German] 
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Because spruce lignosulfonic acid, when brominated, gives bromoform, 
model substances—such as sodium propioguaiacone-a-sulfonate, a-bromopro- 
pioguaiacone, propioguaiacone, 5-bromo-a, a’-dibromopropioguaiacone, sodium 
phenylpropane-a-sulfonate, barium cinnamaldehyde hydrosulfonate, cinnam- 
aldehyde, and a-bromocinnamaldehyde—were tested ior their behavior on 
bromination. It is shown that the bromoform resulting from lignosulfonic 
acid and some of the model substances originate from tribromoacet: ildehyde. 
In all cases, dibromoacetaldehyde is the major reaction product. On bromi- 
nation of the lignosulfonic acid, quantities of di- and tribromoacetaldehyde 
are obtained which correspond approximately to a quantitative cleavage of 
the side chains. Chlorination of the lignosulfonic acid under similar condi- 
tions gives dichloroacetaldehyde. The formation of haloforms also takes place 
with compounds which originally had no acetyl groups. The scission of the 
side chain with the formation of dibromoacetaldehyde occurs even before 
the bromination to a tribromo derivative is complete. 27 footnotes. F.E.B. 


Monneserc, Racnar. Isolation of a form of technical lignin and 
some derivatives of this substance. Finnish Paper Timber J. 31, 
no. 7 A: 11-18 (Special issue, April, 1949). [In English] 

The author gives a review of the work done during the past four years 
at the research institute of the Rauma-Raahe Oy, maintained by a group 
of Finnish woodworking industries. Lignosulfonic acid was isolated from 
a fermented sulfite waste liquor by precipitation with lime and desulfonated 
by heating with lime up to 200° C. The lignin thus obtained was called 
“Streeb-Ca-lignin” or “Rauma lignin.” It was chlorinated and nitrated; on 
nitration, up to 22.5% oxalic acid was obtained. Rauma lignin was also 
treated with furfural and the process has been protected by a patent. The 
lignin was also treated with a base (sodium hydroxide or lime) and 
alcohol in a way similar to a process by Suida and Prey (cf. B.LP.C. 12: 
322; 14: 173), giving degradation products from which the so-called 
“Rauma phenol” was isolated. This is a crystalline product with the 
possible formula CwHiuO and a melting point of 128° C. It gives an acetyl 
derivative, melting at 73.8-75.7° C. and, when oxidized, gives a quinone, 
melting at 111-112° C. This phenol is under further investigation. 17 
references. F.E.B. 


Peart, Irwin A. Studies on lignin and related products. I. The 
oxidation of basic calcium lignosulfonate with mercuric oxide and 
with silver oxide. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 71, no. 6: 2196-200 (June, 
1949). 


Basic calcium lignosulfonate (1) has been treated with mercuric oxide in 
the presence of excess alkali at atmospheric pressure to give increased yields 
of ether-soluble materials, which have been separated into bisulfite-, bicar- 
bonate-, and alkali-soluble and neutral fractions. Vanillic acid has been 
obtained in high yield. Other compounds isolated were vanillin, guaiacol, 
acetovanillone, and 5-hydroxymercurivanillin. A new procedure for the isola- 
tion of pure vanillic acid from bicarbonate-soluble fractions obtained upon 
oxidation of lignin is described. Oxidation of (1) with silver oxide and 
excess alkali gives high yields of ether-soluble materials. The chief product 
is vanillic acid. Other products isolated and identified were vanillin, aceto- 

vanillone, guaiacol, eicosanol, and 4-nitroguaiacol, 14 footnotes. 


LUBRICATION AND LUBRICANTS 


CritcHLow, J. P., and Kroetr, D. R. Lubrication and its effect 
on paper mill operating and maintenance costs. Paper Mill News 
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72, no. 26: 108-9; no. 27: 10, 12 (June 25, July 2, 1949) ; Paper 
Trade J. 128, no. 25: 77-80 (June 23, 1949). 


The authors attempt to show how scientific lubrication will reduce operat- 
ing and maintenance costs and describe the steps that must be taken to 
obtain these savings. Lubrication is the basis of preventive maintenance, 
which is far less costly than corrective maintenance. One of the most 
important savings is in power consumption by reduction in frictional losses. 
A careful survey of the entire mill will reveal the spots where metallic 
friction caused by the nonfunctioning of lubricating devices occurs, par- 
ticularly in drier bearings which are operating under boundary lubrica- 
tion conditions. Fluid friction can be reduced to a minimum by the selection 
of the proper lubricant for a given application. Slower and older machines 
are usually lubricated with block greases. Journal temperatures using 
block grease have been measured anywhere from 175° to 300° F. However, 
it is practically impossible to make one block grease which functions prop- 
erly at temperatures around 300° F. and which will also feed at low 
temperatures; when the operating temperatures fluctuate, the result will be 
a starved bearing. Frequency of oil change must. be governed by condi- 
tions peculiar, to each machine; it must be borne in mind that the rate of 
oxidation for petroleum oils doubles for each 20° F. rise in temperature. 
The installation of an efficient lubricating program is outlined, including 
a complete and detailed lubrication study on all material, the drawing up 
of a lubrication chart, training of personnel, and the keeping of adequate 
records. Scientific lubrication, not just oiling, will result in the elimination 
of wasteful practices, an increase in the life, accuracy, and efficiency of the 
machinery, a reduction in the cost of replacement parts, and in uninter- 
rupted production. 


MACHINERY 


Anon. Engineering gadget competition. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
50, no. 6: 137-40 (May, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 840. 


An illustrated description of seven gadgets is given which were sub- 
mitted to the annual competition. The first prize went to R. M. Black of 
the Powell River Co. for a stroboscope device used to aid in controlling 
the relative speed of winder drums; the second prize was awarded to 
Edmond Bouchard of the Brown Corp. for a band tightener and electrode 
holder for fastening the steel bands on cylinders. 


Bosso, Giacomo, The manufacture and refining of pulps in con- 
tinuous operation. Ind. carta (Milan) 3, no. 1: 1-7 (January, 
1949). [In Italian] 


The author reviews continuous stock preparation systems in the United 
States, including Hydrapulpers, the Jones refiner, the Morden Stockmaker, 
the Pulp Master, etc., and various hookups of equipment. Es 


TURNBULL, R. F. Handling and preparation of wood at pulp 
mills. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 42-80; 
discussion : 80-3 (December, 1948). 


_The author discusses various types of equipment and different methods 
of operation for wood handling, sorting and storing, barking, sawmilling 
and splitting logs, and chipping. As the same conditions are seldom found 
in different plants, the capabilities of available machines, their alternative 
arrangements, and methods of working should be carefully studied to 
ensure the best choice for their adaptation to specific materials and_local 
circumstances. 29 figures. 
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MACHINERY—BEARINGS 


SPENCER, Geo. H. The maintenance of anti-friction bearings 
in the paper mill. Paper Trade J. 128, no. 25: 80-2 (June 23, 
1949) ; Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 12, no. 7: 57-8, 80-1 (July, 
1949) ; Paper Mill News 72, no. 28: 24-6 (July 9, 1949). 


The author discusses bearing failures resulting from corrosion, abrasion 
and foreign materials, overload and fatigue, heat, and miscellaneous causes, 
such as misalignment, thrust in wrong direction, electric-arc pitting, true 
and false brinelling, etc. Reference is made to a number of publications 
dealing with pertinent facts regarding the operation, mounting and de- 
mounting, care, maintenance, and lubrication of antifriction bearings. The 
oil companies as a group and individually have done an outstanding job in 
developing appropriate lubricants for different applications. ES. 


MACHINERY—BEATERS 
GARDNER, W. G. Stock preparation in beaters. Australian Pulp 
& Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 214-27; discussion: 228-31 
(December, 1948). 


In the mill of Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd., beaters are used 
almost exclusively for the processing of long-fibered pulps; the main types 
installed are the standard bladed type, the Helin beater, and the Milne 
beater. The results obtained with eucalyptus pulps in beaters are usually 
poor, so that processing in beaters is avoided, where possible. A compari- 
son of the performance of the Milne and Helin beaters with New Zealand 
pine kraft pulp showed that the Milne beater develops good burst and 
tensile strength at a high freeness, accompanied by low air resistance and 
low tear, the latter being lost rapidly from the beginning. The Helin 
beater resulted in an early increase in tear value, which was maintained 
throughout the beating; freeness drop and air-resistance increases were 
obtained more rapidly. Since conservation of tear was a prime consideration 
for making better multiwall-bag paper, the Helin beater proved to be the 
better unit. In comparing the performance of the Helin beater with that of 
the Sutherland refiner, it was found that the refiner develops burst at higher 
freeness, lower air resistance, and in a shorter time than does the Helin 
beater, but the latter gives better results in tear and stretch over a wide 
burst range. When the units are on full load, the performance of the 
refiner is better than that of the Helin beater because of its lower power 
consumption and its higher output. Where tear and stretch are not important 
properties in the final product, the refiner has much to recommend it; the 
Helin beater remains at present the best unit for the retention of tearing 
strength. In conclusion, some of the newer types of beaters are reviewed, in- 
cluding the Thorsén-Héry, the Banning, and the Voith beaters. 2 series of 
graphs and 6 tables. ES. 


MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINE 


Anon. Mobile’s new machine equipment gives versatility. Pulp 
& Paper 23, no. 7: 38, 41 (June, 1949). 


An illustrated description is given of the new cylinder machine recently 
put into operation by the Mobile Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. Cheney Bigelow 
and the Black-Clawson Co. provided the major portions of the machine. It 
is served by five 48-inch cylinders with high rod and winding wire for 
improved drainage; eventually, two more cylinders will be added to increase 
the production to 150 tons per day of board or liner and filler. The sheet 
made is 110 inches wide and trims to 96-100 inches; the pick-up felt is 
215 feet long. The reel is on the ground level, whereas the sheets are turned 
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out on the machine-operating level with a duplex cutter on which the slitters 
can be changed without breaking down the sheet. 


MACHINERY—CALENDERS 
Ritey, Ropert. Supercalender operation and equipment at the 
West Linn Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. Western Pulp and 
Paper 2, no. 6: 22, 24, 26 (June, 1949) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, 
no. 7: 109-10 (June, 1949). 


The author describes the operation of the 157-inch-face Beloit supercalen- 
ders in use at the West Linn Division of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Each vertical stack has 10 rolls, five metal and five filled rolls. Two filled 
rolls are run together near the center of the stack, thereby reversing the 
sides of the sheet in contact with the metal rolls, so that both sides of the 
sheet are polished in one pass. The sheet passes around fly rolls between 
each nip, which prevents blow cutting and marking of the soft rolls. The 
supercalenders are compared with all-metal-roll paper-machine stacks and 
the instrumentation used on the supercalenders is mentioned. Super- 
calendering a reel of paper decreases it about 12% in diameter and 25% in 
caliper. A diagram shows the arrangement of the supercalender rolls and 
the method of threading them. R.R. 


MACHINERY—CHIPPERS 


NEWELL, C. B. Care and use of chipper knives. Paper Trade J. 
128, no. 25: 75-6 (June 23, 1949) ; Wood 4, no. 7 :22-3, 39 (July, 
1949). 


The author emphasizes the importance of good grinding of chipper knives, 
including the selection of personnel, types of grinders, coolants and their 
application, and burns of knives. The grinding machine should be set on a 
heavy concrete foundation and insulated from the building, if vibration 
makes it necessary. The best knives in use today, made of the finest possible 
alloys steel and with proper heat treating, can easily be spoiled in a few 
seconds at the grinder. HS: 


WaARDWELL, CuHar_es R. Basic issues in chipper design. Paper 
Trade J. 128, no. 25: 73-4 (June 23, 1949). 


The principle characteristic which makes the multiknife chipper superior is 
its ability to stabilize logs in the spout. Each knife takes a measured and 
regulated slice off the end of the log. In old chippers the logs were con- 
stantly bouncing and recoiling in the spout. The high production of a multi- 
knife chipper is of great importance, but it was not the reason why the 
chipper was invented. The use of 10 knives on its disk was merely a device 
to stabilize the logs; the main objective was to produce uniform chips. Sup- 
plemented by six figures, the principle of the multiknife chipper is discussed. 
In a true multiknife chipper, two knives are cutting simultaneously on 
most wood. When this is happening the chipper resembles a screw-feed 
machine. In the final analysis, a modern chipper is best evaluated by the 
degree to which it capitalizes on the multiknife principle. ES. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Yowe Lt, L. Q. English bag making machine enters American 
market. Am. Paper Converter 23, no. 6: 13-14 (June, 1949) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 19: 633. 


_A description—similar to that in the earlier reference—is given of the 
high-speed bag-making machinery being introduced to the United States 
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by the manufacturers, Beasley, French & Co., Ltd. of Bristol, England. 
In addition, a brief history of the company is included. R.R. 


MACHINERY—CURLATOR 
Anon. The Curlator for paperboard. Fibre Containers 34, no. 


6: 64, 66 (June, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 555-6. 


The advantages found by using curlated pulp are a marked improve- 
ment in board foldability, increased cleanliness, improved appearance, and 
better board-machine operation; the pulp yield is increased and the pulp 
is whiter and softer, with better stretch and tear qualities; savings of about 
$5.50 per ton of sulfite pulp are effected. A technical description of the 
Curlator, supplemented by diagrams, and its action is given. R.R. 


MACHINERY—DRIVE, ELECTRIC 


Hate, D. E. Principles of operation and maintenance associated 
with the Harland drive. Australian Pulp Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., 
Proc. 2: 247-64; discussion: 264-8 (December, 1948). 

The Harland drive of paper machine No. 1 of the Maryvale mill, Aus- 
tralian Paper Manufacturers Ltd., its operation and control, and routine 
and special maintenance are described. ES. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


Anon. Biggest packaging machine. Modern Packaging 22, no. 
10: 129, 200 (June, 1949). 


The 50-foot-long packaging machine of the Maizewood Insulation Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, handles stacks of insulating wallboard as large as 4 x 10 
feet, wrapping them in 90-pound kraft with reinforced strips and glue seal- 
ing them at a rate of over 100 an hour, Four men with the machine are 
able to do what 18 men could do by hand. Paper costs have been reduced 
by 15% because the machine can use a narrower roll than is required by 
hand work. The operation of the machine is described. R.R. 


PACKAGING INstITUTE, INc., New York. “Average” packaging 
line efficiency defined. Packaging Parade 17, no. 197: 45 (June, 
1949). 


An efficiency of 91% is average for packaging free-flowing granular 
products in one-pound cartons with automatic machinery. A report is made 
on the answers given by Institute members to questions regarding down- 
time and the time planned for packaging during which the machines 
actually run. Tabulated data show that an average of 2.9% of planned 
operating time is lost because of defective cartons, 0.6% because of glue 
trouble, 2.9% because of mechanical adjustments, 3.5% because of human 
factors, 1.3% because of lubrication, and 5.5% because of cleaning. R.R. 


MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE 
NutTtTaLL, J. The papermaking machine. Paper Making and 
Paper Selling 68, no, 1: 41-5 (1949). 
Starting at the stuff tap, the author considers each part of the paper 


machine, the best type of many of these parts, preferred methods of up- 
keep, and troubles which may arise. R.R. 


SPALDING, C. P. Maintenance of a high-speed modern paper 
machine, Paper Trade J. 128, no. 25: 92-4 (June 23, 1949). 
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Each paper machine should be thoroughly overhauled once, or better 
still, twice a year. At this time, the entire machine should be checked, all 
rolls reground, all worn parts replaced, and the machine cleaned, rechecked 
for alignment, and repainted. The three worst enemies of a machine are 
corrosion, misalignment, and poor lubrication. Probably the best indica- 
tion of the mechanical condition of the Fourdrinier part is wire life, in 
that a short wire life usually means increased friction. Directions for the 
care of the wire, suction rolls, the press section, drier section, calenders, 
reels, and drives are given, A record should be kept of the various component 
parts of the machine, and these records should be analyzed at regular inter- 
vals to determine if any part is giving excessive trouble. | DES 


MACHINERY—PIPING 


FEINAIGLE, G. Frictional resistance to stock flow in pipes. Aus- 
tralian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 269-81; discus- 
sion: 294-306 (December, 1948). 

The author reviews some of the available data on stock flow in pipes 
and emphasizes the important need for further information, considering the 
magnitude of piping systems in a pulp and paper mill, the almost universal 
adoption of centrifugal pumps, and the increased handling of stock at 
higher consistencies. A standard method for the measurement of frictional 
resistance of different stock suspensions is urgently needed, because this 
bears no regular relation to the frictional losses of water or other fluids. 
A plan for the collection of friction loss data by members of APPITA is 
advocated and standard test methods and equipment are suggested. E.S. 


MACHINERY—PRINTING MACHINE 


WarRNER-JONES, K., AND Company, Ltp. A new Warner-Jones 
all-size rotary. W orld’s Paper Trade Rev. 131, no. 17: 1130, 1132 
(April 28, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 763. 


Reference is made to a new type of rotary printing machine embodying 
vacuum movement and control of the web, designed for producing printed 
sheet work in one or two colors or one color plus rotary numbering at high 
speeds (8000 sheets, 18 xX 13 in./hr.). 1 illustration. LOS 


MACHINERY—PU MPS 


Kennepy, G. A. The testing and performance of centrifugal 
pumps handling bleached soda eucalypt stock. Australian Pulp & 
Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 282-93; discussion: 294-306 
(December, 1948). 

A new centrifugal pump installed at the Burnie mill of Associated Pulp 
& Paper Mills Ltd. failed to deliver bleached eucalyptus kraft pulp of 4-4.5% 
consistency to a series of jordan refiners. Pierce’s percentage curves for 
predicting pump performance (cf. B.I.P.C. 4: 214) were not applicable to 
bleached soda eucalyptus stock. A system of water purging for testing 
pump efficiency and its application to pump failures are described, supple- 
mented by curves illustrating performance tests as compared with predic- 
tions. No difficulty has been experienced in handling bleached eucalyptus 
kraft pulp up to 3.5% consistency ; however, work to date indicates that all 
pumps handling stock of over 3.5% suffer distortion of the head curve which 
varies in degree from a slight hump to total collapse, depending on the 
pump design. The value at the critical flow, below which distortion becomes 
apparent, advances with the stock concentration but, for a given concentra- 
tion, remains unaffected by changes in the peripheral speed of the impeller, 
whether by variation of impeller diameter or of rotational speed. At 
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Burnie, it has been found satisfactory to operate the pumps within the 
critical region, even when supplying such units as the jordan refiners. 11 
figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


Situ, R. W. Sutherland refiners, construction, operation, and 
performance. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 
2: 198-213; discussion: 228-31 (December, 1948). 

A description of the Sutherland refiner is given, with special emphasis 
on its suitability for eucalyptus pulps and continuous stock preparation. 
In the case of greaseproof or multiwall-bag kraft paper, on the other 
hand, it will be necessary to use beaters in connection with the Sutherland 
refiner to prepare the stock sufficiently for these grades. ES 


MACHINERY—SPEED REGULATORS 


Anon. Precision speed controls increase paper production. 
Western Pulp and Paper 2, no. 6: 18-19 (June, 1949). 

A description is given of the Reliance Section Interlock Regulator used 
by Southland Paper Mills Inc., Lufkin, Texas, to regulate their second news- 
print machine. The productive capacity of the company has been raised to 
380 tons daily. Other recent installations are mentioned. 


MACHINERY—VATS 


GoLDsMITH, Puitie H. Approach flow to cylinder vats. Paper 
Mill News 72, no. 26: 106 (June 25, 1949) ; Paper Trade J. 128, 
no. 25: 83-4 (June 23, 1949). 

The author discusses the development of the single-pass Flow-Spreader 
for moderate flow quantities for smaller counter-flow vats, and the standard 
three-pass Flow-Spreader for handling larger quantities of flow, such as 
those found in Stream-Flow vats. E-S. 


Weber, SAM T. The Hydronamic flow for vats. Paper Trade 
J. 128, no. 25: 82-3 (June 23, 1949). 

The Black-Clawson Uni-Flow vat of the overflow type, equipped with 
a Hydronamic inlet and Selectifier screen, represents an efficient flow 
system, in which each component part functions perfectly in itself and in 
relation to all other parts of the flow system. A description of the individual 
sections of the unit and their operation is given. ES: 


MACHINERY—WIRES 


GarTEISER, A. Fourdrinier wires in papermaking. Bull. assoc. 
tech. ind. papetiére 3, no. 3: 45-54; discussion 54-8 (May, 1949). 
[In French] 


The author describes the weaving, applications, life, corrosion, wear, and 
tests of paper-machine wires. L.E.W 


MARKET RESEARCH 
LericHtTon, M. M. Where to find information on mineral raw 
materials. Chem. Inds. 64, no. 6: 930-1 (June, 1949). 


The first step in surveying a mineral raw material supply is to compile 
careful critical specifications of composition, properties, and amounts of 
the mineral required. Suggestions are given of reference books which may 
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be consulted. The most gee sources of information in economic geology 
and mining are the U. S. Geological Survey, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and various state geological surveys and mining bureaus, a list of which is 
appended. Books, annuals, and bibliographies containing valuable material 
are mentioned. Specialists and consultants should not be overlooked. In- 
formation on the market range of local commodities is obtainable from 
state geological surveys; of those with wider market areas from state, 
national, and sometimes international sources. The Economic Geology Pub- 
lishing Co., Urbana, IIl., a nonprofit organization, is prepared to cite sources 
of information. R 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Morrat, R. C. G. Materials handling. Australian Pulp & Paper 
Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 307-25; discussion : 325-9 (December, 
1948). 


The author reviews the various methods of continuous and intermittent 
materials handling in general use at the present time, with special refer- 
ence to certain equipment employed by the pulp and paper industry. Material 
handling always costs money without adding anything of value; therefore, 
if costs are to be kept at a minimum, the most suitable equipment should 
be used. From a knowledge of all the various types of equipment available 
for handling materials, the best selection can be made. Diagrammatic 
sketches are included. E.S 


SmitH, Mitton, and Metster, Harry. Rating a lift truck. 
Paper Ind. 31, no. 3: 378-9 (June, 1949). 


Directions are given for rating fork-lift trucks (on which the load is car- 
ried ahead of the front axle) with regard to capacities and tipping ratio. 
The factors influencing the construction are outlined, the tipping ratio de- 
pending on the job the truck must perform and the ground over which it 
has to travel. E.S 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Lockwoop, C. K. Stainless steel castings. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 
50, no. 6: 132-6 (May, 1949). 


After a short description of the constitution of stainless steels, a brief 
outline of melting and casting procedures is given, including static and 
centrifugal casting methods. The alloy that is most universally produced 
in wrought and cast form is the 18% chromium, 8% nickel composition 
with or without modifying elements; the number of possible alloy com- 
positions in the stainless steel range is almost unlimited. The corrosion 
resistance of different compositions is discussed, with special reference to 
recent developments in low carbon grade (E.L.C.) steels, Fontana’s FA-20 
alloys for sulfuric acid, and high-temperature applications. There has not 
yet been developed a suitable stainless steel alloy which will satisfactorily 
handle hydrochloric acid or wet chlorine gas. Eb 


MILL CONTROL 


DruMMonp, R. M. Sulphite mill control. Tappi 32, no. 6: 52A, 
54A, 56A, 58A, 60A, 62A (June, 1949). 


The author gives a brief outline of the control tests which can be made in 
a sulfite mill on a daily routine basis, including raw materials (wood, water, 
rosin, clay, starches, dyestuffs, special fillers, etc.), pulp, machine furnish, 
machine operating conditions, and finished paper. Not all of these tests 
are necessary and hardly any mill will employ all of them. Mill control 
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also includes the detection of operating difficulties, consumer complaints, and 
measurement of mill wastes. The work should not be looked upon as a 
check on the operators, but as an aid to them in the development of their 
skill toward the production of a product of maximum uniformity. Mill con- 
trol costs money and efforts should be made to lower the cost of this 
service. One way is by more instrumentation, provided that a good instrument 
man is kept. Automatic systems are worth their while from a dollar stand- 
point; however, they need good servicing too. Standardization in testing 
procedures has advanced to quite an extent; the standardization of mill 
control methods and testing instruments (with a few exceptions), on the 
other hand, has not gone very far. Here great improvements in present 
systems of mill control can be made. E93 


McNer1, H. G. A defence of scientific control in the paper 
mill. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 131, no. 21: Tech. Sup. 33-8 
(May 26, 1949) ; Brit. Paper: 52-4, 56-7 (Spring, 1949). 

The author, a practical papermaker who once believed in the omniscience 
of practical experience, has now become convinced of the value of scientific 
control, because it pays dividends. The most difficult thing about scientific 
control is convincing others that the means justify the end. Once confirmed 
in this belief, no one ever returns to comparatively slipshod methods of 
manufacture. The article is interspersed with amusing anecdotes of the 
author’s own experience in Great Britain and Canada and is chiefly written 
for British papermakers, many of whom do not yet appreciate the fact 
that papermaking is fast becoming an exact science, thanks to scientific 
control. E.S. 


StrieBy, J. G. Detection and control of tester error. Tappi 32, 


no. 6: 281-6 (June, 1949). 


Check testing systems can aid those engaged in routine testing opera- 
tions to assure control of tester bias and precision. Three specific examples 
of such systems (total ash, coating consistency, and bleached pulp bright- 
ness) which have been found useful in connection with variables testing 
methods are presented. 21 references. ES. 


MILL MANAGEMENT 


Wittyounc, H. H. You can cure turnover. Paper Trade J. 
128, no. 25: 68, 71 (June 23, 1949). 


It is not unusual to find 75% of all turnover centering on employees 
who have been with the company less than six months. Unfortunately, 
supervisors and foremen are inclined to think of high employee turnover 
as a problem to be solved by the personnel department. In some cases this 
may be true; however, a great deal of turnover is the direct result of im- 
proper induction and follow-up by the supervisor. Unless he picks up 
where the personnel department leaves off, the separation rate in the early 
months of employment can be startlingly high. In the present article the 
author shows what steps can be taken at the supervisory level to reduce 
the turnover rate. ES. 


MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 
Her, Frrepricn. Molded pulp articles, a manufacturing branch 
of the paper industry. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 77, no. 5: 133-4 (May, 
1949). [In German] 


The possibilities of producing molded pulp articles and applications are 
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briefly described, with special reference to molded paper cones for loud- 
speakers (cf. B. LP.C. 19: 407- 8). E.S 


ODORS 


BaraiL, Louis C, Odor measurement. Soap Sanit. Chemicals 
25, no. 6: 133, 135, 137, 139, 157, 159 (June, 1949). 


A description is given of an osmometer which, when operated for the 
same specimen by several trained technicians, will give readings that vary 
only by 4 or 5%. A known amount of odorous air is suddenly released 
to the operator. If no odor is detected, twice the original volume of air is 
used; the experiment is repeated until sufficient air has been pumped through 
the odorous object to produce the sensation of odor. The concentration at 
which the odor becomes just barely perceptible, the threshold value, can be 
expressed numerically. Various types of deodorants and the odors of dis- 
infectants, insecticides, insect repellents, fungicides, rodenticides, rodent 
repellents, and herbicides have been tested and compared as to strength and 
permanency. R.R. 


Crocker, E. C. Principles of odor masking. Chem. Inds. 64, 
no. 6: 948, 950, 952 (June, 1949), 

In selecting an odorant for a product, a manufacturer must consider the 
nature of the odor to be masked, the properties of the product, the use to 
which it will be put, and the characteristics and price of the available odor- 
masking agents. Mention is made of the most objectionable types of odor. 
The permanence of the odor must also be considered and results in the ne- 
cessity for many degrees of volatility for masking agents; a table is given 
which classifies odorants according to their volatility. Because odors are 
often fixed or held more firmly than simple volatility might indicate, it is 
desirable to fit the odorant to the product by testing. Although there is no 
evidence that true odor neutralization is possible, the unpleasantness rather 
than the odor itself can be masked, often resulting in an unnnoticeable 
neutral odor. Materials with unpleasant odors tend to be replaced by less 
objectionable products. However, rubber, many textiles, paints, and print- 
ing inks provide good fields for masking agents. It must be remembered 
that such agents should be used with restraint around food products. In 
conclusion, the quantity of the agent necessary and the cost of its use are 
considered. R.R. 


PAPER—COATED 


Anon. Printing on Kromekote. Share Your Knowledge Rev. 
30, no. 4: 29-36 (January, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 849. 

Information is given on Kromekote paper, produced by the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co.; much of the material is taken from the Company’s book, 
“Demonstrating the use of Champion Kromekote.” R.R. 


Ban, WALTER M. “Alpha” protein as a machine coating binder. 
Paper Mill News 72, no. 26: 93 (June 25, 1949). 

The author describes the application of “Alpha” protein, a soybean meal 
from which the oil has been eliminated, as the adhesive for coating—either 
machine or conventional coating. ES. 


Craic, W. L. Enzyme-starch conversions and their application 
to machine coating colors. Paper Trade J. 128, no. 25: 99 (June 
23, 1949) ; Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 12, no. 7: 76, 78 (July, 
1949). 
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The author briefly describes the application of hydrolytic enzymes for 
starch conversions used as coating binders, the usual method of prepara- 
tion involving separate treatment of the adhesive composition, which is 
then mixed with the aqueous mineral or pigment suspension, resulting in 
concentrations of as high as 50% solids. A new patented process has been 
developed [cf. U. S. patent 2,457,797 (Jan. 4, 1949) ; B.I.P.C. 19: 453] which 
consists of preparing coating colors by converting the starch with an 
enzyme in the presence of minerals and pigments. Coating colors can be 
prepared by this method at exceptionally high solids contents, having lower 
viscosities than those produced by conventional methods, E.S. 


Erickson, D. Ropert. A new method of coating paper involv- 
ing ion exchange. Paper Mill News 72, no. 26: 110, 127 (June 25, 
1949) ; Paper Trade J. 128, no. 25: 96-7 (June 23, 1949) ; South- 
ern Pulp Paper Manuf. 12, no. 7: 74, 76 (July, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 708. 


This gives essentially the same information as the previous article. E.S. 


Newcoms, B. R. The place and future of machine coating. 
Paper Mill News 72, no. 26: 112, 130 (June 25, 1949); cf. 
B.L.P.C. 9: 204. 


At present, coating on the machine is principally employed for upgrading 
printing paper; however, the author predicts that the low-cost, mass-produc- 
tion operations carried out on the machine will soon invade other fields, 
such as proofed packaging materials. New types of coaters adaptable for 
machine-coating operations include the air blade and a series of knives sup- 
ported upon a pneumatic diaphragm which allows coatings of extremely 
high solids content to be applied; the Erickson exchange process and new 
substances (latices, silicones, etc.) offer further opportunities and possi- 
bilities for developments on existing machinery with a minimum of capital 
outlay. E.S. 


REED, Ropert F., and SpEvecAK, JAMEs J. Offset papers. Natl. 
Lithographer 56, no. 6: 46, 85, 87, 91 (June, 1949); Modern 
Lithography 17, no. 6: 43-4, 109, 111, 113 (June, 1949). 


Ten questions and answers are given regarding ‘ink penetration into 
Kromekote paper, the cracking of and stripping of particles from coated 
paper because of careless handling and improper feeder settings, common 
causes of picking, the prevention of the curling of gummed paper at the 
delivery end of a press, causes and remedies of chalking, variations in the 
drying of sheets in the same pile, the method of moving the paper hygroscope 
in a pile while determining the moisture content, ascertaining the straight- 
ness of paper on the gripper edge, the curling of label stock coated on 
one side, and the measurement of the pH of paper. 


STILBERT, ELMER K. Latex as an adhesive for machine coating 
of paper. Paper Mill News 72, no. 26: 114, 126 (June 25, 1949) ; 
Paper Trade J. 128, no. 25: 98-9 (June 23, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 641. 


The author describes the three types of machine coating where Dow Latex 
512K, a styrene-butadiene copolymer dispersion, may be used as a modifier 
for other adhesives: size-press coating, doctor-blade coating, and print-roll 
coating. ES. 
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PAPER—CURLING 


Korte, HAns. Warping of machine-glazed papers. Fibre Con- 
tainers 34, no. 6: 98, 100 (June, 1949). 


Although warping presents no real obstacle for rotary processes, the use 
of warped sheets with converting machinery will certainly cause trouble. 
Machine-glazed papers always warp on the smooth side, with the axis of the 
curve running longitudinally with the fibers. Hard-cooked pulp is naturally 
stiff and shrinks under suddenly applied heat, but cannot swell much again, 
even if moisture is applied. In the resultant paper, the moisture content of 
the glazed side is not in balance with that of the other side. Soft-cooked 
pulp is preferable because it still possesses its ability to swell after being 
machine glazed. The addition of groundwood and mineral filler minimizes 
warping because neither has long fibers and both materials make the paper 
more porous, enabling the hot moisture to penetrate the paper instantly; 
therefore, the side of the paper away from the glazing cylinder dries as 
quickly as the glazed side and shrinks by the same amount. The wetter the 
stuff is beaten, the less porous it becomes and the more susceptible is the 
paper to warping. Fiber length also seems to be one of the causes of 
this difficulty. Horizontal swelling is more than three times as great as 
longitudinal swelling and, therefore, the shrinkage with wet-beaten papers 
differs in each direction. The author believes that a well shaken paper 
shows less tendency to warp than a paper with a high longitudinal and low 
cross strength. This seems to explain why a spruce and beech or a ground- 
wood and chemical pulp mixture reduces warpage. The addition of waste- 
paper and broke produces similar results. Very thin tissues warp less 
because the side away from the cylinder dries quickly. With very thick 
paper, warpage is apt to be less because the force resulting from the 
shrinkage of the glazed side is not strong enough to impose warping on the 
other side. Machine-glazed papers must not be worked too quickly; there 
must be sufficient shaking and the cylinder heat must not influence one side of 
the paper too suddenly. If the temperature of the web is too high when it 
reaches the glazing cylinder, insufficient glazing results; if the web is 
too wet, the shrinkage of the glazed side begins too suddenly and varies 
too greatly from that of the outer side. It may be possible for the con- 
verter to remedy warping by sufficiently moistening the web when it is 
rolled up. Sheets should usually be cut with the grain running 7 “oe 


way. 
PAPER—FILLERS 


Vicars, J., and GUEUNET, J. Rapid qualitative analyses of white 
loading materials in paper. Papeterie 71, no. 5: 158-9 (May, 1949). 
[In French] 


_The authors present a highly simplified scheme for the analysis of in- 
dividual colorless fillers in paper, requiring the minimum chemical ex- 
perience on the part of the analyst. L.E.W. 


; PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


INDIAN LAzpour Gazette. Labour conditions in the paper mill 
industry in India. Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 10: 397-402 
(April, 1949), 


A summary is given of the answers of 14 Indian paper mills to a ques- 
tionnaire issued by the Labour Bureau covering employment, recruitment, 
apprenticeship and training, classification of workers, length of service, 
leave rules, absenteeism, working conditions, wages and earnings, annual 
bonuses, housing, welfare, and industrial relations. Conditions have im- 
proved generally since 1944, with wage increases, the growth of trade unions, 
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an increase in the proportion of workers housed, and an improvement ir 
medical facilities. R.R. 


Josu1, K. B. Paper makers of Sanganer. Indian Pulp and Paper 
3, no. 10: 407-9 (April, 1949). 

A_history is given of papermaking in the village of Sanganer, beginning 
in 1746 with the immigration of three or four papermaking families. Before 
the first World War there were 12 factories in the village, each employing 
about 20 people. At the present time there are 105 factories with about 
400 employees, each factory having a capacity of 12 reams per month. 
Waste paper has replaced the old worn-out bags of sunn hemp formerly 
used for pulp; some old handmade paper is added for strength. A Co- 
operative Society formed in 1944 has improved the marketing and finances 


of the papermakers. The mechanization of the industry is recommended. 
R.R. 


OLMSTEAD, GEORGE, JR. Book paper demand still present. Am. 
Paper Merchant 46, no. 6: 25, 29 (June, 1949). 


The 1949 capacity for book paper should be only about 10% lower than 
production which is an estimated 43% higher than the prewar figure, in 
comparison with a difference of 21% before the war. This fact should 
make for a relatively stable market. Because production has finally out- 
grown demand, the paper economy has returned to normal, with quality, 
service, price, and selling again playing important roles. Although premium 
prices of paper have dropped, the contract price of newsprint and the 
basic prices of watermarked sulfite bond and stable book paper lines have 
not decreased, nor are they likely to do so for some time. Technical im- 
provements, which usually act to permit wage increases, were held back 
during the war. There must now be a period during which technical efficiency 
catches up with wage levels. Manufacturing costs are supporting the price 
structure in such a way as has not been common in the past. A new aspect 
of the book paper industry is the mass production which has resulted from 
paper machines running at 800 ft./min. on commercial papers and up to 
1100 ft./min. on magazine papers. Such manufacture with expanded and 
intelligent sales effort will give the consumer his greatest value and thus 
enlarge the market. R.R. 


Tinker, E, W. Current problems in the paper industry. Paper 
Sales 9, no. 6: 18, 36, 38 (June, 1949). 


Among the problems of the industry briefly discussed by the author are 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the requested 13% 
increase in freight rates, the proposed increase in postal rates, the need for 
demonstrating to the public the merits of paper products in the sanitary 
handling of food, and the Supreme Court decision interpreted by some to 
require f.o.b. pricing on all manufactured products. Kit. 


YouncG, WitLt1am W. Pulp and paper developments in China. 
Paper Trade J. 128, no. 23: 12-13 (June 9, 1949). 


During the Japanese occupation of China, paper mills were built in the 
interior to offset the loss of coastal mills and the cessation of imports. 
Szechuan Province produced more paper from 1940 through 1944 than all 
other interior provinces. The total production of paper and paperboard 
for 1947 was 120,000 tons; the amount planned for 1948 was 190,000. These 
figures do not include low-grade handmade paper. Production figures for 
various regions are given for paper in general and for newsprint. A lack 
of forest resources demands that most of the country’s pulp be imported. 
Current annual needs are estimated at 50,000 tons. Bagasse, hemp, rush, and 
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bamboo are being used to supplement wood pulp. Self-sufficiency in raw 
materials will require more efficient utilization and expansion of timber 
stands and technical improvements to lower the processing costs of alternate 
raw materials. Efforts are being made to move pulp mills closer to sources 
of supply. R.R. 
PAPER AND PULP. MILLS 


Anon. Abitibi—giant of the industry—now produces nearly one 
million tons a year. Western Pulp and Paper 2, no. 6: 14-15 
(June, 1949). 

The total productive capacity of all mills owned directly by or through 
the subsidiaries of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Ltd. is 636,000 tons of 
newsprint, 65,000 tons of bleached and 30,000 tons of unbleached sulfite 
pulp, and 32,500 tons of corrugated board annually. The size of the com- 
pany and some of the outstanding facts about its mills are considered. 

R.R 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS—SANITATION 


TANNER, FreD W. Paperboard and paper food containers. J. 
Milk and Food Technol. 11, no. 6: 334-45 (November-December, 
1948) ; Fibre Containers 34, no. 6: 104-12 (June, 1949). 


The author appraises the work and statements regarding paper and paper- 
board to be used for food packaging and covering about the past ten years. 
The introduction of paperboard milk containers in 1938 renewed interest in 
the microbiology of paper and paperboard. From the beginning, the con- 
tainers were shown to be superior bacteriologically to glass bottles. Two 
conferences at the N.Y. Agricultural Experiment Station (in 1937 and 
1938) resulted in recommendations to manufacturers which seemed premature 
and based on inadequate investigations. Since that time, the Station has 
issued numerous publications intimating that paper is a possible health 
hazard, that paper mills are unsanitary, and that strict microbiological con- 
trol should be introduced—the latter was not defined but was probably 
based on mill inspection and paper analysis to be sure that the bacterial con- H 
tent is kept below 500 bacteria per gram. In spite of such suggestions, 
excerpts from one of the first papers and data from other reports offer 
proof that paperboard milk containers meet severe sanitary standards. In 
a 1945 Sanitary Code for the paper industry from the Station, 250 colonies 
per gram of disintegrated paper as paperboard stock was set as the maxi- 
mum limit for paper and board used for packing materials and containers 
for perishable foods. In 1941, Breed and Sanborn, who published some of 
the above-mentioned papers and proposed both the earlier count standard 
of not over 500 bacteria per gram and the later one of 250, stated that 
plate counts for disintegrated paper are very inaccurate. The industry 
questioned the new effort to introduce microbiological control, rightly con- 
sidering the type of organism to be more important than numbers within 
reasonable limits and believing that standards should be prepared by re- 
sponsible people who would give better reasons for their need than had 
been the case. In his concluding paragraphs, the author states that all paper 
is sanitary, as indicated by the absence of coliform bacteria and the presence 
of only a few harmless spore-bearing bacteria; pathogenic bacteria do not 
survive the papermaking operations. Nonspore-forming bacteria, which cause 
communicable diseases, die rather quickly on paper. 72 references. R.R. 


PAPER SIZING 
Price, Donna. Composition of rosin size precipitate; effect of 
heat and oxidation on composition. Ind. Eng. Chem. 41, no. 6: 


1274-6 (June, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 31. 
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Analyses of rosin-size precipitates prepared at 25° and 60° C. showed a 
small difference in composition, explainable in terms of contamination of 
the precipitate made at the higher temperature with inorganic substances 
present at the time of its formation. Analyses of rosin-size precipitates pre- 
pared at 25° C. and of the same precipitates after aging for 2% years at 
room temperature showed that the composition had changed in the follow- 
ing manner: an increase of 8 to 9% in oxygen, a decrease of 1 to 2% in 
carbon, and a decrease of 0.5% in hydrogen. 10 references. 


STANLEY, H. B. T. Surface sizing of paper with starch on the 
paper machine. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 
2: 187-92 ; discussion : 193-7 (December, 1948). 

The author describes the preparation of the starch size and the method 
of application by means of a size press in the mill of Associated Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., Burnie, Tasmania. Improvements in the paper surface 
for printing and converting purposes are mentioned; a table comparing the 
properties of a standard and a surface-sized paper is included. Es: 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. All-paper service luncheon. Paper & Twine J. 23, no. 4: 
14, 16 (June, 1949). 


A description is given of the demonstration luncheon served at The 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, for which everything except the silverware, 
flowers, and food was paper. Arrangements were made by the Paper Cup 
and Container Institute, Inc. R.R. 


Anon, Detection of the presence of chlorine and acid in a sulfite 
tissue paper. Neue deut. Papier-Ztg. 2, no. 23: 746 (Dec. 15, 
1948). [In German] 


Simple methods for the detection of free chlorine, chlorides, acid, and 
sulfur compounds in antitarnish paper are described. Pure fibrous material 
without further additions will hardly ever cause trouble in wrapping papers 
for metals. However, causes for rusting may be present in the metal itself; 
in pasted wrappers, the adhesive may be the reason for tarnishing. ES. 


Anon. Eight steps for selling water cups to new users. Paper 
Sales 9, no. 6: 17, 32-4, 36 (June, 1949). 


A selling approach for paper cups is outlined in eight steps which cover 
the location and classification of prospects, the determination of the kind 
of water service provided, the number of people using the service, and the 
right person to see, the correct basic approach, the demonstration, prepara- 
tion for any questions which might be asked, and the method of closing 
the sale. R.R. 


Anon. Grocery stores are a big paper market. Paper Sales 9, 
no. 6: 14-15, 48-9 (June, 1949). 


To help secure grocery-store business, paper salesmen will find it advan- 
tageous to know what is happening in the paper industry, have suggestions 
for helping the grocer sell, learn what buyer preferences are in each locality, 
and be able to make effective displays. Suggestions are given to help the 
paper salesman sell the idea of self-service and prepackaging wherever it 
can be used advantageously, A list is given of resale and use items for 
which grocery stores are markets. 
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ANon. Paper in textile mills. Paper & Twine J. 23, no. 3: 10, 
12 (May, 1949). 

The textile industry provides one of the most important outlets for 
paper. Cotton finishing plants use board as a base around which finished 
cloth is wound. Each cut of material is wrapped, chiefly in manila, and 
sometimes in kraft or special watermarked or printed paper. Case lining 
paper may be of almost any type. Neutralized kraft is used for lining 
trucks on which wet material is transported between departments. Yarn 
mills use large quantities of tissue for wrapping finished yarn, which is 
usually wound on paper cones or tubes. Cotton cloth mills require paper for 
lining shipping cases and some use beaming paper between layers of yarn, 
as protection. Low-grade beaming paper is used in the warping division of 
rayon mills. Kraft is used by all silk and rayon mills for wrapping and 
lining. Combed wool is wrapped in machine-glazed paper. Kraft wrapping, 
waterproof lining paper, and gummed tape are also used in woolen mills. 
R.R. 


Anon. Returnable cream whipper. Modern Packaging 22, n 
10: 98-100 (June, 1949). 


Consumer packages of whipped-cream topping are completely sealed in a 
wet-strength kraft bag which protects the metal dispenser from con- 
tamination and tampering during delivery, identifies the brand, gives in- 
structions for using the container, and reminds the user to return it. Both 
sides of the bag are coated with nitrocellulose lacquer which imparts a 
glossy surface over the heat-dried printing inks. R.R. 


Anon. Trademarked papers. Modern Packaging 22, no. 10: 
93-6, 192, 194 (June, 1949). 

The increasing use of private-design papers for wrappings, box coverings, 
and liners is evidence of the worth of package surfaces as advertising. The 
stock used varies from sheer tissue, glassine, or greaseproof to fine coated 
papers and heavy kraft; aluminum and paper-backed aluminum foils, cello- 
phane, and plastic film are also used. Embossing, various kinds of printing, 
color, and good design contribute to the effectiveness of the papers. Numer- 
ous illustrations of examples are included. R.R. 


Anon. What do you know about paper? Share Your Knowledge 
Rev. 30, no. 6: 16-21 (March, 1949). 


Information is presented, particularly for the printer, on the manufacture, 
various kinds, basic weights, sizes, computation of weight, and printing 
qualities of paper. Considered under printing qualities are appearance, 
strength, color, ink receptivity, hardness, smoothness, uniformity of thick- 
ness, absorbency, bulk, body, and cleanliness. R.R. 


CANCELL, BENTON R. The technical challenge of printing 
papers. Tappi 32, no. 6: 16A, 18A, 20A (June, 1949). 


With the exception of the development of machine-coated papers, the 
15-year prewar history of printing-paper production was one of concentra- 
tion upon standard brands and mill grades, with no major advances in 
new papers. The development of heat-set inks and high-speed presses, to- 
gether with the introduction of machine-coated papers, ended this era. The 
author discusses the beneficial effects of these and closely related develop- 
ments on printing papers, including problems presented by new caesar Oe 
and high-yield pulps. An interesting and significant change is mentioned, 
that the technical man—previously considered to have no place in either the 
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manufacturing or merchandising of paper—is now handling sales service 
problems and, in many cases, moving into actual sales. In conclusion, the 
importance of continuing laboratory and market research is stressed. E.S. 


CENTRAL STATES PAPER & Bac Company, St. Louis, Mo. Single 
unit ham bag eliminates wrapping. Packaging Parade 17, no. 197: 
17-18 (June, 1949). 

An improved ham bag, available in two sizes, provides a combination of 
greaseproof, standard rag ham, and outer printed sheets. It is shaped to 
accommodate the contours of the ham and the side is sewed with narrow 
polyethylene binding. The ham is easily slipped into the bag, the ends are 
folded over, and the package is closed with acetate fiber tape. ik, 


Cowen, Tracy. Selecting the closure liner. Modern Packaging 
22, no. 10: 149-52 (June, 1949). 


The newest closure liners are polyethylene resin calendered onto paper, 
polyethylene extruded film laminated to paper with a thermoplastic adhesive, 
saran resin coatings applied to paper, and saran extruded film laminated 
to paper with a thermoplastic adhesiye. These liner materials are discussed 
with other laminated films, metallic foils, varnish and resin coatings, cal- 
endered coatings, wax coatings, miscellaneous liners or sealing materials, 
and liner backings. The uses, advantages, and disadvantages of the various 
materials are discussed. In conclusion, the properties of the ideal liner are 
considered. If polyethylene-faced liners could be made impervious to organic 
vapors and volatile solvents, without sacrificing the good properties of this 
material, they would receive serious consideration for use as a — 
liner. .R. 


Jutson, J. O. Ramblings of a tissue mill superintendent. Paper 
Trade J. 128, no. 25: 88-91 (June 23, 1949). 


After discussing the superintendent’s job in the complexities of modern 
industrial life with regard to public relations, safety programs, and per- 
sonnel work, the author describes the manufacture of tissue at the B-F-D 
Division of the Diamond Match Co., with particular reference to stock 
preparation. E.S. 


TuHompson, L. P. Dry creping of tissue. Paper Trade J. 128, 
no. 22: 23-4 (June 2, 1949). 


The manufacture of dry-creped tissues (facial and wadding-type paper) 
is discussed. Such paper must be soft, strong, and absorbent, and have good 
sheet appearance. Stock furnish, pulp preparation, the condition of machine 
clothing, drying conditions, stretch characteristics and, generally, the crep- 
ing, calendering, or chemical treatment of the sheet ‘contribute to quality 
factors. Stock for facial tissue should be treated as little as possible; 
mechanical preparation hardens the sheet. The advantages and disadvantages 
of static head and pressure inlet flow boxes, plain and grooved couch rolls, 
and short and long felts are given, and the length of the Fourdrinier wire 
and the use of the dandy roll as a means of supporting the wire are con- 
sidered. It is in the press and drier section of the Yankee Fourdrinier 
machine that much of the difference between the manufacture of facial 
tissue and other grades of paper begins. Special reference is made to the 
importance of the pressure roll, the Yankee drier, and the hood. Because of 
transportation limitations, Yankee driers in this country have been confined 
to 12-foot units. The author considers larger driers, as made and used in 
foreign countries, beneficial to operation, The larger drier surface results 
in lower temperatures and prevents forced drying. R.R. 
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PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—ABSORPTION 


Anon. How to test coated papers for ink absorption. Modern 
Lithography 17, no. 6: 44 (June, 1949). 

Any knowledge of the absorbency of the paper coating before the job 
goes to press will help to avoid such troubles as offsetting and chalking 
by giving a clue as to how the ink should be adjusted. To test the coating for 
ink absorption, a special testing ink can be applied in a fairly thick layer to 
overlapped sample sheets. After two minutes, the ink should be wiped off as 
much as possible. The amount of color remaining is a measure of the 
surface absorption of the paper. The test must always be made in com- 
— with at least one sample of stock that is known to give good 
results. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—MOISTURE 


Reip, H. A. A capacitative method of determining moisture in 
paper. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 330- 
43; discussion: 43-9 (December, 1948). 

The author reviews briefly the different methods available for moisture 
determination in paper and discusses their advantages and drawbacks. He 
describes experimental work with capacitative methods which show con- 
siderable promise. In his opinion, the most satisfactory method for very 
small capacitances is the one which uses the beat-frequency oscillator. This 
consists of two oscillators of approximately equal frequencies whose out- 
puts are mixed to give rise to the familiar phenomenon of beats. The beat 
frequency is the difference between the two and will vary from “zero- 
beat” (when the two frequencies are identical) up to any desired number. 
The two factors affecting oscillator frequency are inductance and capacitance. 
The former is fixed and equal for the two oscillators, but one circuit con- 
tains a test cell in which the capacitance is varied by the dielectric in the 
cell, and the other circuit contains a variable condenser to balance the 
capacitance of the empty cell. By obtaining “zero-beat” a very exact ad- 
justment is possible. Finally, a third condenser measures the change (in- 
crease) in capacitance when a dielectric is inserted in the test cell. Supple- 
mented by a diagram, the beat-frequency oscillator unit, its operation and 
calibration, and test results with different papers are described. The appli- 
cation of the method to recording moisture on the paper machine involves 
certain mechanical difficulties and is still under investigation, as well as 
the application to moisture determinations in lapped pulp and concentrated 
black liquor. 15 references. RS. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—PRINTABILITY 


KantTrowI7z, M. S. Paper testing in relation to end-use. Paper 
Trade J. 128, no. 25: 84-7 (June 23, 1949), 


Until recently, most of the paper testing was devoted to the determination 
of those properties of paper which are of greater importance to the paper- 
maker than to the printer. Practically all such tests involved the composi- 
tion and strength of the paper. However, consideration of paper by printers 
is dependent upon properties and functions which must have a direct bearing 
upon the printing quality and its use requirements for durability and 
permanence, The evaluation of paper properties from the standpoint of the 
printer may, therefore, be grouped into three major classifications as follows: 
physical tests for determining durability, chemical tests for evaluating the 
permanence, and tests for evaluating the printing properties. The author 
discusses folding endurance, burst, tensile strength, tear, microscopical 
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analysis for fiber content, acidity, a-cellulose, copper number, rosin sizing, 
smoothness, ink receptivity, porosity or air permeability, surface bonding 
strength (pick test), opacity, thickness, moisture content, formation, color, 
and general appearance. Printability is not a single property of paper but 
a property of conditions, and cannot be entirely built into the paper by 
the manufacturer. It results from a proper relationship of certain require- 
ments of the printing process, the kind of ink, and the paper used. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—SIZE RESISTANCE 


Anon. A new and useful instrument for the paper laboratory: 
the curl tester. Papierwereld 2, no. 23: 757 (June 15, 1948) ; Tech. 
Bull., Paper Makers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. & Ireland 25, no. 7-9: 54 
(July-September, 1948). [In Dutch; abstract in English] 

A Dutch instrument has been brought on the market for determining 
the sizing degree of paper of 50-140 g./sq. m. basis weight. The instrument 
is called the curl tester, because it utilizes the curling reaction of paper cut 
in the cross direction when wetted on one side only. This curling is caused 
by the swelling of the fibers on the wetted side of the paper; when the 
moisture penetrates to the other side of the paper and the fibers on this 
side begin to swell, the paper proceeds to uncurl. The moisture penetration 
is slower, the greater the sizing degree of the sample; consequently, the 
time interval from the wetting of the paper to the commencement of un- 
curling—i.e., when penetration is complete—is taken as a measure of the 
sizing. The apparatus (illustrated by two photographs) consists of a 
rectangular metal base standing on three short legs and equipped with an 
erect square metal plate, marked in squares for the easier following of the 
curling of the paper. A removable metal holder in which the test strip of 
paper is placed slips into position on two vertical rods. The test strips are 
cut to a sharp point of 3 cm. length, held in a clip so that the curling is 
more controlled, and the pointed portion bent sharply upward through 
60-90°. This point is consequently never wetted when the apparatus is placed 
into a trough filled with water to bring the level just to touch the underside 
of the test strip. As soon as the clip with the paper specimen is placed 
in position, a stop watch is started and is stopped at the first sign of the 
reversal of the direction of curling. An average is taken of measurements 
with both felt and wire sides of the paper. Apart from the limitation in 
basis weight, only homogeneous papers are suitable for this test. ESS. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—THICKNESS 


GENERAL ELeEctric CoMPANY. Beta-Ray Thickness Gage. Paper 
Trade J. 128, no. 24: 36 (June 16, 1949). 


The Beta-Ray Thickness Gage, designed to measure the thickness of 
sheet materials moving along a conveyor without contacting or disturbing 
the material, can be used with paper, metal foils being rolled at high 
speeds, plastics, etc. The instrument measures the deviation from a chosen 
setting by registering the amount of beta-rays which the material under test 
absorbs. The accuracy is +2%; drift is no more than 1%/hr. after a 30- 
minute warm-up period. Calibration need be made no oftener than once 
every four hours under normal conditions. R.R 


Kantrow11z, M. S. Importance of paper thickness in printing. 
Printing Equip. Engr. 78, no. 3: 84 (June, 1949). 

The thickness of paper or paperboard is the thickness of a single sheet 
when placed under a steady pressure of 7-9 p.s.i. between two circular and 
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plane surfaces; measurements should be made under standard conditions of 
relative humidity and temperature. Thickness variations result in differences 
in color intensity of the inks and interfere with the consistent printing quality 
of the sheet. The thickness of book paper is of importance in controlling 
the bulk of the finished book; index papers must not exceed the specified 
thickness in order to economize filing space; and tabulating card paper will 
not function properly in tabulating machines unless its thickness is exact. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—BEATER PROCESSING 


Couen, W. E. Laboratory beaters and their correlation with 
mill beaters. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 
2: 118-31; discussion: 175-86 (December, 1948). 

The author presents the results of correlation studies between three dif- 
ferent Lampén mills (1), between a Lampén mill and a Clark kollergang 
(II), and between two Clark kollergangs (III). The results are reproduced 
in tables and graphs. The correlation of (1) was fairly satisfactory; for 
(II), the differences in tear, burst, and bulk were highly significant. For 
(III), when used with Canadian unbleached sulfite, a significant average 
difference in bursting strength developed; with eucalyptus kraft, the average 
differences were significant in the cases of freeness, burst, and tear. Among 
the factors affecting beater correlations, the importance of different waters 
and their dissolved salts on pulp and paper properties is emphasized. The 
results of special investigations showed that freeness is particularly sensi- 
tive to salt effects. With unbeaten pulp, the highest freeness values are 
obtained when the water contains aluminum or ferric ions, and the lowest 
when it contains no cations (distilled water); in the case of. anions, the 
decreasing order of the effects follows the alkalinity of the solutions. A 
beaten pulp is more sensitive to salt effects than an unbeaten pulp and, 
when the latter is prepared from dry lap, it is more sensitive than when 
it is prepared from wet lap. In addition, when a pulp is actually beaten in 
the presence of salts, the effects are greater than when the salts are added 
after beating. The highest freeness values with beaten pulp are obtained 
when the water contains thorium ion, and the lowest when it contains 
no cations. All cations increase the freeness of a pulp which is beaten and/or 
tested in water containing them. The influence of salt effects on strength 
properties does not conform entirely with that on freeness; moreover, only 
some strength properties are sensitive to cation effects (tensile and bursting 
strength), whereas bulk and tear are not. With the exception of sodium 
and potassium salts, concentrations not exceeding 50 p.p.m. will cause these 
effects; they can become significant when the pulp has been in contact with 
salt-bearing water for periods exceeding five minutes. The correlation of 
beaters which differ not only in design, but also in beating action, is not 
easy and it is necessary to select a property of the pulp or paper made 
from it as a base for comparison. The author emphasizes the unsuitability 
of freeness for this purpose and suggests bulk as a basis, particularly in 
view of its low sensitivity to variations in water supply and salt 1 


ConHeN, W. E. The performance and use of the Lampen mill in 
Australia. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 
84-116; discussion: 175-86 (December, 1948). 

The 10-kg. Lampén mill and the results of a systematic study of its 


variables are discussed. Mill variables which have been shown to be critical 
are speed, the microscopic condition of the beating surfaces, and the slip 
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which occurs between the free-rolling ball mill and the mechanically re- 
volved shell. Only some of the pulp variables are critical; these are pulp 
charge, stock concentration, and temperature. For optimum Australian 
conditions—which ensure the maximum beating effect with the least vari- 
ance—are recommended: a mill speed of 250 r.p.m.; a pulp charge of 
24+ 0.5 gram; a consistency of 2.7% for long-fibered and of 3.6% for all 
eucalyptus pulps; and an average beating temperature of 25° C., with a range 
from 23° to 27° C. The Lampén mill has been found a very satisfactory 
piece of apparatus for the laboratory beating of eucalyptus pulps. Another 
advantage for Australian conditions is the small amount of pulp required 
for a complete evaluation curve. This is important in connection with over- 
seas purchases or sales of pulp to specifications, because samples can be 
transferred by air mail and evaluated before a contract is signed. 19 dia- 
grams and 3 tables. E.S. 


LauGHER, A. J. The correlation of some mill and laboratory 
beaters, using bleached eucalypt kraft pulp. Australian Pulp & 
Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 155-74; discussion: 175-86 
(December, 1948). 


Assessments have been made of the degree of correlation between the 
beating effects on bleached eucalypt kraft pulp of various laboratory 
beaters (Clark kollergang, Lampén mill, Valley Niagara 1%4-pound beater, 
the old model of the Morden Stockmaker, and the Aylesford beater) and 
two Walmsley twin-bedplate, one-ton hollanders and a Sutherland refiner. 
The sheet qualities used in these assessments included bursting and tearing 
strengths, freeness, and bulk. The best correlation was obtained from the 
Aylesford beater, with the Valley Niagara beater a close second. The 
Morden Stockmaker, the Lampén mill, and the Clark kollergang followed 
in descending order of merit. Under the test conditions employed, no cor- 
relation was very good, but the better correlations were obtained from the 
bar-type laboratory beaters. With newsgrade sulfite pulp and for both 
mill engines, the correlation from the Niagara beater was fair, from the 
kollergang, almost as good, and from the Lampén mill, poor. The results 
of this study are presented in three tables and numerous graphs. The author 
recommends that all physical properties of the pulps should be taken into 
account simultaneously when an attempt is made to estimate the amount 
of correlation between the beating action of different beaters. The type of 
correlation curves presented in the present paper offers a convenient means 
for assessing such relationships. E.S. 


TempLe, S. M. Evaluation of pulps in the laboratory and in 
the mill. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 2: 
132-54; discussion: 175-86 (December, 1948). 


The author describes the physical methods of pulp evaluation used in 
the laboratory and mill of Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd., which 
involve the preparation and testing of sheets of paper made from the 
pulp after some type of beating treatment. In the laboratories the standard 
equipment of the British Pulp Evaluation Committee is employed and the 
standard beating equipment is the Lampén mill, although a Valley beater is 
used for special investigations. Both Lampén mill and Valley beater are sub- 
ject to surface-conditioning effects—i.e., a change in testing surface occurs 
when eucalyptus pulps are beaten, thereby rendering the subsequent per- 
formance with long-fibered pulps inferior, until such time as the equipment 
is again conditioned to long-fibered pulps. The effect is overcome by using 
two Lampén mills, one for eucalyptus pulp exclusively. The characteristics 
of long-fibered pulps beaten in a mill beater are completely different from 
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those developed in the pulp when beaten in either Lampén mill or the Valley 
beater. The characteristics of eucalyptus kraft pulp beaten in the Milne 
beater, Valley beater, or Lampén mill are reasonably similar, The different 
methods of pulp mill evaluation used may be divided into three main 
groups: beater curves—evaluation of a pulp in a mill beater; refiner trials— 
evaluation of a pulp by treatment in a Sutherland refiner, jordan, Marshall 
refiner, or other type of continuous equipment; and entire mill and machine 
trial. The application of each group is described in detail and the limita- 
tions and advantages of each are indicated. The relationship between labora- 
tory and mill results is discussed. Using these methods, a fund of informa- 
tion about the beating characteristics of each type of pulp in various kinds 
of beating equipment has been built up. To facilitate the useful application 
of this information, the significant characteristics required in paper and 
board for different use requirements must be determined. If it is discovered, 
for instance, that for a certain product, a high bursting strength is essential, 
the necessary information is on hand to indicate the types of pulp and the 
optimum beating treatment to give a high burst. 14 figures and 6 = 
PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 


ANON. First net weight package of liver sausage. Packaging 
Parade 17, no. 197: 41 (June, 1949), 


Saran film is being used for packaging liver sausage in a 10-ounce pack. 
The material is transparent, permits no weight loss through evaporation, 
and tends to fall away from the edges of the slices so that they need not 
be peeled. The film is available as roll stock for those who wish to make 
their own casings and in seamless and lap-seam tubing. 


Gerow, M. R. Future of plastic films. Modern Packaging 22, 
no. 10: 145-8, 189-90 (June, 1949). 


The author reviews the growth of plastic films as used in packaging, 
considering raw materials and their compounds, methods of film production, 
equipment for using films, formulations, the fields in which they are being 
consumed, and possible future developments. The estimated production of 
all plastic resins and cellulose products in 1948 is one billion pounds. The 
estimated 1949 production capacity for films under 5 mils—351,720,000 
pounds—is broken down among the various types. Of the methods of manu- 
facture, casting gives the best uniformity and clarity, although extrusion 
and calendering are more economical. Casting permits greater flexibility of 
formulation and gives slightly better physical properties per mil of thick- 
ness. Among the new developments to be expected in 1949 are equipment 
to facilitate vacuum packing with film and a new type of electronic heat 
sealing known as “impulse sealing.” The author foresees the expansion of the 
use of vinyls in packaging through the new cast transparent films con- 
taining plasticizing resin modifiers. The ability of cellulose acetate to 
breathe will result in its increasing popularity. Produce prep< ickaging should 
be a great market of the future. Data are tabulated comparing the proper- 
ties of calendered and cast film and the water-vapor transmission rates of 
cast and extruded polyethylene films of varying thicknesses ; a list is given 
of resins used or considered to have possibilities in film manufacture and 
their trade names. R.R 


SouTHWICK, CHarLEs A., Jr. Polyethylene: its packaging uses 
and possibilities. Am. Paper Converter 23, no. 6: 12, 29 (June, 
1949) ; Modern Packaging 22, no. 10: 137 (June, 1949). 


Polyethylene resins are tough, translucent, stable and inert at room 
temperatures, heat formable, lightweight, nontoxic, odor- and tasteless, and 
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flexible at low temperatures, require no plasticizer or modifier, and can 
be colored by pigments or dyes. They can be applied to paper, cloth, and 
similar fibrous or absorptive bases by a fused-resin technique, solvent 
solution, or the hot-spray method. Electronic sealers do not operate effi- 
ciently on the film. Heat sealing can be done with jaw-type units by 
covering the heated jaw with parting surfaces, critically controlling the 
temperature and dwell time, by light pressures, and by not moving the 
seal until it has cooled slightly. The use of cold adhesives is not generally 
recommended. Some pressure-sensitive agents, and heat-sealing, and “de- 
layed-tack” coatings adhere well to polyethylene if properly applied. Inks 
printed on the film will not stand up well when rubbed. The film is being 
used for liners for multiwall bags, fiber and metal drums, cartons, and 
cases; small sizes of bags are being used for frozen foods and specialty 
uses. R.R. 


Tauser, F. WarrEN, Davis, A. J., and GoLDMAN, MEYER. 
“Poly” wrap seen filling many packaging needs. Food Inds. 21, 
no. 6: 728-9, 864, 866 (June, 1949). 

The properties of polyethylene film are discussed in relation to packaging 
and its use in food packaging is illustrated by the consideration of various 
circumstances in which the film is advantageously used: stretch wrapping, 
low moisture pick-up, moisture retention, and frozen-food packaging. Con- 
sideration must be given to the composition of the materials to be packaged, 
the manner and duration of storage, and the type of handling to be 
encountered by the package. Data are tabulated on oxygen and moisture- 
vapor transmission, directional properties, and the transmission of essential 
oils through the film, and on the results of tests in which nonfat dry 
milk solids were packaged in different-sized polyethylene packages for vary- 
ing periods of time. R.R. 

PLASTICIZERS IN PAPER 


BLAKEMORE, FRED T. Sulfamic acid: new paper softener and 
fire retardant. Am. Paper Converter 23, no. 6: 11, 29 (June, 
1949), 


The combination of sulfamic acid and certain amines produces amine 
sulfamates which soften paper and make it fire-retardant. The amine 
sulfamate is applied economically and uniformly by a single immersion or 
fine mist spray; it is made by the converter to suit his needs and can be 
stored in wood or steel tanks at room temperatures. In general, the 
sulfamates give greater softening than glycerin. The best results are ob- 
tained with alcohol amine sulfamates—mono-, di-, and triethanolamine and 
mono- and diisopropanolamine are satisfactory, and good results and the 
greatest economy result from the use of ethylamine. Softening increases 
rapidly between 10 and 40% retention. The maximum fire-retardant qualities 
are obtained at 30% retention with diethanolamine sulfamate or 20% reten- 
tion with monoethanolamine sulfamate or monoisopropanolamine sulfamate. 
Where flameproofing without softening is desired, ammonium sulfamate or 
Du Pont “CM” fire retardant is suggested. The proper modifying agent com- 
bined with an amine sulfamate gives stability against the yellowing of 
paper on exposure to light. Paper treated to 40% retention with diethanola- 
mine sulfamate and combined with trisodium phosphate and sodium hypo- 
phosphate modifying agents withstood 320-hour Fade-O-Meter exposure 
tests with no coloration. R.R 





PLASTICS—-PAPER-BASE 


Anon. Electrospraying of laminate. Modern Plastics 26, no. 
10: 136 (June, 1949). 
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Servel, Inc., and the Panelyte Division of the St. Regis Paper Co. have 
recently devised a method whereby a material with positive electrical 
charge characteristics is mixed with the resins used to impregnate the 
kraft paper which serves as the base for the surface liner of “Panelyte.” 
The laminate can now be painted on the same electrostatic paint-spraying 
conveyor line as metal parts, thereby saving 40% in paint, eliminating 
costly hand-spraying, and doing away with the expensive “water fall” paint- 
reclamation system. Panelyte has been used for some time for the inner 
doors and breaker strips of refrigerators because of its thermal-insulating 
and nonwarping qualities. R.R. 


Anon. High pressure laminate wall tile. Modern Plastics 26, 
no. 10: 77 (June, 1949). 

Leathertone, Inc., Boston, Mass., is introducing Wallco high-pressure 
laminate wall tiles which are flat, phenolic-core, melamine-surfaced paper- 
laminate sheets; the adhesive with which they are applied is a styrene- 
butadiene copolymer with an activator. The tile, which is finished on both 
sides, can be applied easily, either by a householder or by a professional. 

R.R 


GrauaM, J. For furniture with a future. Plastics Newsfront 4, 
no. 2: 10-11 (April, 1949). 

A brief description is given of the manufacture of decorative laminates 
using Melmac laminating resin. Such laminates are widely used for fine 
furniture and are unaffected by alcohol, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, fruit 
juices, hot water, or lighted cigarettes. A sheet of translucent paper is im- 
pregnated with the resin; during the manufacturing process it becomes 
transparent and forms a protective surface for the second ply of the lay-up, 
which may be actual wood veneer or a pattern sheet. R.R. 


PLASTICS—PRINTING PLATES 


Bott, O. Plastic stereos. Paper Making and Paper Selling 68, 
no. 1: 9, 12 (1949). 


Phenol-formaldehyde resins and vinylites are used in plastic printing 
plates or stereos. A hydraulic press with heated top and bottom platens, 
and such equipment as saws, planers, etc. are necessary for making the 
plates. A plastic matrix is taken from the original; the stereo is made from 
the matrix. There is no limitation to fineness of screen; multicolor repro- 
ductions are made with perfect register. The “Plastos” are finished in the 
same way as metal pl: ites. The advantages of the plastic stereo are its light 
weight, durability, chemical resistance, ‘and heat resistance; it stands up on 
long runs on any paper, gives a sharp definition and impression, saves make- 
ready time, and requires less ink than metal plates. Thermosetting Plasto- 
types available are Plasto, the standard plate; Plasto with resilient interlay, 
especially suitable for book printing; and Plasto-faced rubber plate, for flat- 
bed and rotary printing. Thermoplast flexible or rigid is a thermoplastic 
type for flatbed or rotary printing, R.R. 


PLASTICS—TESTING 


BaTreLLE Memortar Institute. Survey of the properties of 
plastics. Modern Plastics Encyclopedia, 1949: 1134-52 (1949). 
Because of the lack of concrete data on the effects of age under moderate 
conditions on the properties of plastics, a prediction of probable behavior is 
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the best that may be drawn from a correlation and extrapolation of the 
available information on the physical properties and characteristics of 
plastics from the literature. Such data are reviewed under the subheadings : 
acrylic resins, cellulose derivatives, phenol-formaldehyde and related plastics, 
aniline-formaldehyde, melamine-formaldehyde, urea-formaldehyde,  poly- 
amide resins, polyethylene resins, styrene resins, vinyl resins and vinylidene 
chloride resins, allyl resins, casein plastics, cold-molding compounds, furan 
resins, shellac compounds, silicone resins, and polyester resins; in conclusion, 
the effects of temperature, humidity, light, oxygen, loading, and chemical 
stability are summarized briefly. There are 294 references to the original 
article; an appendix “1946-48 literature on properties” gives 120 additional 
references arranged according to property. 


FinpLey, W. N., Apams, C. H., and Wortey, W. J. Effect of 
temperature on creep of two laminates as interpreted by the 
hyperbolic-sine law and activation energy theory. Modern Plastics 
26, no. 10: 99-101, 103, 150, 155, 157, 159-60, 163-4, 167 (June, 
1949). 

Creep tests of a canvas laminate and a rayon laminate at temperatures of 
42.5, 77, and 128.4° F. and approximately 50% R.H. are reported. Specimens 
were tested at several different stresses for each of the three temperatures. 
It was observed that the canvas laminate was inferior in creep resistance 
to the rayon laminate at all temperatures tested, and the rate of creep of 
the canvas laminate increased much more rapidly with increasing tempera- 
ture than the rate of creep of the rayon laminate. The applicability of the 
hyperbolic sine law for creep rate versus stress and the activation energy 
theory for creep are demonstrated for the test data obtained from the 
canvas laminate. 22 references. 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


ANON. Xerography. Fibre Containers 34, no. 5: 20, 22, 27-8 
(May, 1949). 

The principles and method of working of xerography are described, 
which is a dry printing process utilizing positive-to-positive reproduction 
methods. The process appears to merit recognition by the paperboard in- 
dustry, especially since it provides a dry printing procedure which can 
print on any surface and could conceivably be used for the printing of 
corrugated containers, with their comparatively rough surfaces, as well as 
for folding cartons. The originator of the process is C. F. Carlson; it was 
developed by the Graphic Arts Research Laboratories of Battelle Memorial 
Institute in co-operation with The Haloid Co., Rochester, N.Y., manufacturer 
of sensitized papers and photocopy machines. The latter is at present the 
licensee for any xerographic processes or machines on the market. A detailed 
description of xerography is given in J. Optical Soc. Am. 38, no. 12: 991-8 
(December, 1948), ES: 


CRAMER, GEORGE, New papers for new inks. Paper Mill News 
72, no. 26: 104, 106 (June 25, 1949). 


The author discusses the new printing processes which have been de- 
veloped in the past 25 years, including xerography, and the types of paper 
most suitable for them. In the author’s opinion, the paper industry could 
help considerably in the future advancement of some of these procedures 
by experimenting with new or modified coatings, reactive types of paper, etc. 

ES: 
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Tuwaites, G. M. Precision printing (Part I). World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 131, no. 17: Tech. Sup. 31-2; no. 21: Tech. Sup. 
38-9 (April 28, May 26, 1949) ; Brit. Paper: 49-51 (Spring, 1949). 

The author gives a broad outline of possible improvements in all com- 
posing departments to ensure that the printing elements and material arrive 
on the printing presses in such perfect condition that the machine man 
can immediately proceed with his job, which is printing, and is not obliged 
to waste valuable time correcting the errors of another department. The 
value of a “development committee” for examining suggested technical 
improvements is stressed, most of the information being volunteered by the 
workers themselves through their representative on the committee; any 
accepted improvement is correspondingly rewarded. The assistance and co- 
operation of the allied trades—inkmaker and papermaker—is essential for 
making such improvements possible. BS 


Voet, AnprieEs. Interrelationship of flow characteristics and 
electrical properties of printing inks. Am. Ink Maker 28, no. 6: 
31-3, 35, 37, 39, 57, 59 (June, 1949), 

Through a study of dielectric properties of ink, it has been found that 
the agglomeration of particles or molecules is always connected with plastic 
flow and thixotropy, whereas Newtonian flow results from freely moving 
dispersed particles and vehicle molecules. The dielectric method, involving 
the distortion of electrical waves and the proper interpretation of the data, 
allows a study of structural build-up in inks at low shearing stresses 
and even at complete rest, without affecting the aggregate structures. Other 
applications for the method include the identification of carbon black, the 
determination of pigment concentration, the estimation of the degree of 
pigment dispersion, the determination of the deflocculation characteristics 


of a vehicle, and the formulation of nonmisting high-speed inks. 12 refer- 
ences. R.R. 


RAW MATERIALS 

SPROULL, Reavis C. Chemurgic research in S.R.I. Laboratories. 
Chemurgic Digest 8, no. 6: 16-17 (June, 1949). 

Of particular interest to the paper industry is the research conducted at 
the Southern Research Institute on the papermaking possibilities of the 
stalks of Lespedeza sericea, a legume grown in the South for soil improve- 
ment, grazing, and hay. It has been found that the stalks can supply_an 
easily bleached pulp suitable for a number of specialty fiber products. Be- 
cause no debarking is necessary, the stalks can be fed directly into the 
cooker. Large-scale experiments are needed before definite conclusions can 
be reached on the use of the material to replace pinewood in the paper 
industry. R.R. 

RAYON—STATISTICS 

Rayon Or’GANON. World rayon production. Rayon Or’ganon 
20, no. 6: entire issue (June, 1949). 

Almost the entire issue is devoted to statistical information on world 
rayon production covering the year 1948. Tabulated data going back to the 


year 1935 and, in the case of four textile fibers (rayon, cotton, wool, and 
silk), to 1890, and a directory of world rayon producers are included. E.S. 


RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 
Laver, K., WiLpeE, O., and Dosperstern, O. The state of 
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solution of cellulose xanthate in viscoses. Kolloid-Z. 112, no. 1: 
16-20 (January, 1949). [In German] 

From measurements of heats of dilution of viscose solutions the authors 
conclude: (1) that even in very dilute solutions (at least down to 0.08%) 
molecular aggregates are present and not separate molecules; (2) that 
technical viscose contains primary aggregates which are present as such 
in the native fiber; and (3) that the solution of the xanthate must proceed 
in such a way that large molecular complexes go into solution. Crystalline 
regions or micelles in the classical sense are not present; rather, random 
fragments of the fibers appear in the solution. The authors also present 
graphs showing that the higher the cellulose concentration, the greater the 
differential molal heat of dilution. The heat of dilution decreases during 
the first stages of ripening—i.e., with decreasing molecular size—and in- 
creases during the second stage of ripening. Curves of different shapes are 
obtained when the ripening is measured as degree of polymerization or as 
Hottenroth coagulability. 16 graphs and diagrams. .W. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Anon. New container for enameled tubs. Fibre Containers 34, 
no. 5: 54, 59 (May, 1949). 

A new re-usable container, which can be used for assembly-line packag- 
ing and promises to reduce loss and damage in the shipment of enameled 
washing-machine tubs, consists of a top and bottom wood frame or cover 
with cushioning pads of double-wall corrugated board, with a double-wall 
corrugated taped tube that encloses the side walls of the container. The 
entire assembly is held with one 3%- to Y2-inch 0.02 steel strap. At the 
cloth-tape joint of the tube ample free space is left so that, when the con- 
tainer is returned for re-use, the tube can be folded in quarters and in- 
serted flat inside one of the wooden-frame covers, thereby conserving space. 
In test shipments it has been found that damage has been reduced to an 
average of two tubs per car; previous losses went as high as nine tubs 
for the same company and were even higher for others. Only 286 of the 
new containers can be loaded in a 40-foot car, compared with 304 of the 
old type. The cost will be about $2.75, compared with $1.15 for the type 
previously used. However, the reduction in damage, savings in packaging 
and sealing costs, the greater number of trips possible per container, and 
the better warehouse stacking which the new container permits more than 
compensate for the disadvantages, R 


CALLAHAN, T. P. We stress the 3 fundamentals of packaging. 
Paper Sales 9, no. 6: 19, 40, 42 (June, 1949). 


Safety, economy, and appearance, the three fundamentals of packaging, are 
used as the basis for a discussion of multiwall paper bags, fiber and steel 
drums, and fiber and wooden boxes. The author stresses the fact that all 
packages used for bulk products should be filled to their full carrying 
capacity to be as economical as possible. In conclusion, the trend toward 
shipping in large units, such as tank, hopper, or ordinary freight cars, is 
mentioned. R.R. 


CuHaPIN, Ken. Wrapping for delivery. Am. Printer 128, no. 
6: 29-30 (June, 1949). 

Packing and shipping should never be entrusted to an inexperienced un- 
supervised employee. For many printing jobs of standard size, unit packages 
can be grouped to fit standard made-up cartons. If these are not suitable, 
good substitutes can be made quickly from sheet corrugated sealed with 
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gummed tape. The proper use of gummed tape and its dispenser is empha- 
sized. Engravings and publication plates must be packed carefully. The 
author uses a standard carton of at least 200-test board with a flat piece 
as an insert, die-cut to form four flaps which fold over the plate on each 
side ; closure is by means of heavy gummed tape. A shipper is wise to 
check on the integrity of any shipping medium he intends to use; rush 
seasons may result in unsatisfactory substitutions for otherwise good service. 
A packer should have sufficient room to work without confusion and should 
have only one job on the shipping table at a time. 


Matcotmson, J. D. New developments in fibre containers. 
Shears 67, no. 678: 47, 49-50 (June, 1949) ; Am. Boxmaker 38, no. 
7: 32-5 (July, 1949) ; Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 12, no. 7: 64-5, 
80 (July, 1949), 

The author considers the changes in freight classification, including 
Package 215, which is an oversize overweight container with a top com- 
pression test of 10 lbs./perimeter inch and can be used for shipping toilet 
tissue and paper towels; Packages 991 and 212, which specify the use of 
V-board; and Package 994, a container made almost entirely of high-test 
corrugated board and used for shipping electric refrigerators. The im- 
portance of tare weight has resulted in a research program under the joint 
support of the Jute Institute and The Institute of Paper Chemistry, the 
object of which is to decrease the weight of jute liner without any loss of 
strength. Sulfur-treated corrugated has been announced recently, which con- 
tributes remarkable rigidity to a box at both normal and high humidities. 
“Tuf-Bord,” a new single-ply solid fiberboard manufactured by the Robert 
Gair Co. Inc., has a very high Mullen test and is particularly suited to 
small containers of high-density articles, such as hardware. A new develop- 
ment in gummed joining tape incorporates glass fibers into a duplex struc- 
ture, Important innovations in the printing industry permit good printing at 
high speeds with no corrugation distortion. Recent developments are con- 
sidered in testing fatigue under compression, the application of the Mullen 
tester, the G. E. or Beach puncture tester, impact and vibration-ring com- 
pression, torsion-tear, and pendulum-impact tests, and a single-flute tester. 
Expendable corrugated pallets, especially the Addison-Semmes pallets and 
the “Power Packs,” are discussed and new container designs are described, 
including end opening cases; the Geisler rubber-cleated container, which is 
surprisingly rigid even when exposed to dampness and is expected to serve 
well for export and cold storage; the Geisler Economy Blank, which is 
shipped flat and folded, filled, and closed by a machine installed in the 
shipper’s plant; and a package of V-board with the bottom flaps sealed by a 
patented locking method and usable for cheese in gross weights not to 
exceed 15 pounds. R.R. 


Netson, T. J. Economical shapes for fiber cases. Tappi 32, no. 
6: 271-2 (June, 1949). 

The validity of a 2:1:2 ratio, which in recent years has received promi- 
nence as the optimum for length, width, and height of fiber shipping con- 
tainers, was verified by the author. An alternate ratio of 2:1:1 is discussed 
as a compromise between board economy and good handling characteristics. 
Both the 2:1:2 and the 2:1:1 ratios give cases more economical in design 
than a cubical case. E.S 








Victory CONTAINER CorporaTION, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 
Victory Container’s Snap-it boxes. Fibre Containers 34, no. 6: 
40, 42, 44 (June, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 583. 


A new line of containers called Snap-it is produced in the box plant in 
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setup form; the containers are folded flat for shipment to the user and can 
be snapped open and are ready for use in about two seconds. All basic styles 
are made from one-piece die-cut sheets of corrugated board. By using a 
45° angle at opposing ends of the container, a box is produced which folds 
flat with a minimum of resistance from the corrugation. Six variations are 
described and five are illustrated. Savings of 50-75% in packaging-labor 
costs have been effected by the use of these cartons, which are strong 
enough for re-use. R.R. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—EXPORT PACKAGING 


Barker, H. T. V-boxes for export. Paper Trade J. 128, no. 
26: 26-8 (June 30, 1949). 


Information gathered from export shipments during the war resulted in 
the present V-box specifications: V1 and V2 having very high wet-strength 
properties and V1 also having a very high dry strength; V3 with con- 
siderably weaker strengths; and W5, a much lighter weaker board for use 
where minimum wet and dry strengths are required. The V1 board was found 
to provide overpacking and its use gradually diminished. The V3 grade 
was satisfactory where much protection was unnecessary. About 50% of 
the solid V boxes made were V2s, 33% V3s, 11% V1s, and the balance W5s. 
A substantial proportion of we eatherproof solid fiberboard was made by new 
sizing techniques utilizing both asphalt emulsions and wet-strength resins; 
the major proportion of V1 and V2 boxes were made with one or two 
asphalt duplexed liners. The use of the submersion and Cobb tests for 
measuring the quality of waterproof papers is discussed. The new sizing 
requirements were first met satisfactorily by the starch-urea-formaldehyde 
resin adhesive, which was used more than other types during the war. Its 
use requires close technical supervision and careful control. The easily used 
polyvinyl alcohol-base adhesives were used during the latter part of the 
war for laminating weatherproof board and are now preferred by many 
mills; about half the weatherproof production is combined with this type. 
Asphalt emulsions and starch are used to extend this adhesive to make it 
more economical. Past experience has indicated that average export ship- 
ments to humid climates require a fiber box between the V3 and the V2 
grade. More resistance to high humidity and less to actual wetting by 
submersion were stressed in the investigations made and the Vus container 
was developed. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


NATIONAL ForRGE AND ORDNANCE CoMPANY, I/rvine, Pa. New 
container testing machine. Fibre Containers 34, no. 5: 83 (May, 
1949). 

An illustrated description is given of a new stress-strain testing machine 
of 5000 pounds’ capacity for determining container strength. It can be 
operated rapidly and accurately by inexperienced workers. Calibration is 
according to the A.S.T.M-approved method. 


SLIME PREVENTION 


SEARGENT, S. V. Slime trouble: its nature, prevention and 
cure. Indian Pulp and Paper 3, no. 9: 351-2 (March, 1949). 

A discussion is given of the organisms chiefly responsible for paper 
mill-slime formation, the results as shown in paper, and the methods of 
prevention, R.R. 
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SODIUM HYDROSULFIDE 


Brink, Davip L., HossFeLp, Ratren L., and SANpstrom, W. 
M. Products from the degradation of lignin by sodium hydro- 
sulfide. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 71, no. 6: 2275 (June, 1949); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 13: 430. 


A general procedure is given for treating wood with aqueous solutions 
of sodium hydrosulfide at about 180°, and the isolation and partial identifica- 
tion of the resultant lignin degradatton products are reported. Among the 
constituents of the phenolic fraction, the authors have identified phenol, 
o-cresol, pyrocatechol, acetovanillone, and 2,6-dimethoxyphenol. This is 
apparently the first report of the isolation of phenol and o-cresol as degrada- 
tion products of wood or lignin by a process other than pyrolysis. R.R. 


STARCH 
Bourne, E. J., Donnison, G. H., Peat, S., and WHELAN, W. J. 
The fractionation of potato starch by means of aluminum hy- 
droxide. J. Chem. Soc.: 1-5 (January, 1949). 


Aluminum hydroxide, precipitated in situ, will almost completely adsorb 
potato starch from aqueous solution. When the precipitate is boiled with 
water, the amylose fraction passes into solution but little or none of the 
amylopectin dissolves. If less aluminum hydroxide is used, the amylopectin 
is preferentially adsorbed, and an amylose fraction of high blue-value re- 
mains in the supernatant liquid. Factors influencing the isolation of this 
amylose fraction have been examined, and a new method based upon these 
observations is suggested for the fractionation of starch. ES. 


Bourne, E. J., and Peat, S. The amylose component of waxy 
maize starch. J. Chem. Soc.: 5-9 (January, 1949). 


Waxy maize starch and the starches from other waxy cereals (rice, 
barley, and sorghum) are usually regarded as being composed entirely of 
amylopectin. Although no amylose could be obtained from waxy maize 
starch by thymol or cyclohexanol precipitation, a fraction with an enriched 
proportion of amylose, which was similar in properties to potato starch, 
was isolated after fractionation of the starch with aluminum hydroxide. 
When thymol (or cyclohexanol) was used in conjunction with sulfuric acid, 
fractions approximating in properties those of the amylose component of 
potato starch were isolated. The proportion of amylose thus found in waxy 
maize starch is not more than 2%. Reference is made to the views of 
Pacsu and Hiller on the constitution of amylopectin and on the alleged con- 
version of amylopectin into amylose. E.S 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


HuHNporFF, RoLanp F. Statistical procedures applied to a 
pilot unit; a reproducibility study. Ind. Eng. Chem. 41, no. 6: 
1300-3 (June, 1949). 

A few of the tools of modern statistics have been applied to the data 
obtained from pilot unit operation during a reproducibility study. Control 
charts indicated statistical control was maintained during operation. An 
L, test showed no nonhomogeneity of variances. Analysis of variance indi- 
cated excessive variation of the average yield data; the assignable cause 
operating here was believed to be a time element. ES: 
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Koon, CHARLES M., and PEaAsE, W. F. Statistical control of 
paper quality. I. Basis weight and moisture content. Tappi 32, no. 
6: 253-8 (June, 1949). 


In a sulfite bond and specialty mill, modest but encouraging progress has 
been made toward the, statistical control of basis weight and moisture 
content. Over a period of three months’ operation on one machine, Shewhart 
control charts have been applied with some success to all runs which were 
15 hours or more in duration. Three advantages in the use of the control 
charts have immediately become evident: First, the charts have illustrated 
clearly the effect of basis-weight fluctuation on uniformity of moisture 
content—a relationship which the operators had taken for granted, but 
which the supervisory personnel had not fully appreciated. Second, the 
charts have helped to emphasize the undesirable effects of equipment de- 
ficiencies whose influence had been known perhaps qualitatively but not 
quantitatively. Third, on most paper machines, the skill and judgment of the 
operators are the final factors which determine how uniform the basis 
weight and moisture will be. The control charts contribute to this skill, 
because they replace the operators’ intuition and the arbitrary tolerances, 
which are so often established, with practical realistic limits based upon 
past performance of the same machine. These limits can eliminate most of 
the guesswork from basis-weight and moisture control. In spite of these 
advantages, the operators have been rather slow to utilize fully the informa- 
tion which the control charts provide. This apparently is not caused by any 
unwillingness on their part to co-operate, but rather by their lack of com- 
plete understanding and appreciation of this new tool which has been 
offered to them. The need for further co-operative efforts on the part of 
the supervisory personnel is therefore indicated. ES. 


SEARGENT, S. V. Statistics in the paper mill. Indian Pulp and 
Paper 3, no. 8: 313-15, 338 (February, 1949). 


Statistical methods are described which can be used to secure information 
on the operation of a paper machine and which, if used consistently, will 
considerably improve the uniformity of the paper produced. Charts and 
tables supplement the text. R. 


STEAM POWER 


Jorpan, W. P. Power plant maintenance. Paper Trade J. 128, 
no. 25: 94-6 (June 23, 1949) ; Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 12, 
no. 7: 60-3 (July, 1949). 

The author outlines a preventive-maintenance program for a power plant 
based on a definite maintenance schedule, a definite procedure of operation, 
regular inspection of all power equipment (including periodic shutdowns to 
make this inspection possible), and a complete record kept up-to-date on all 
operating equipment. Loss 


Watsu, E. F. Slag on high pressure boiler heating surface. 
Paper Trade J. 128, no. 24: 28-31 (June 16, 1949). 


A summary is given of published theories and experiments on the pro- 
gressive formation of scale or slag deposit on superheater and economizer 
tubes and the cooler passes of boilers designed and installed during the past 
eight years. Because boilers seem immune to objectionable deposits until 
saturated with sulfuric acid, it is believed that the prevention or retardation 
of sulfur trioxide formation would mean a marked reduction in slag forma- 
tion. 
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STRAW 


TiMtowskI, E. R. Improved paper from farm residues. Chem- 
urgic Digest 8, no. 6: 17-18 (June, 1949). 

Newsprint and book and magazine papers made from agricultural resi- 
dues have a better color, closer formation, and better strength than those 
made from wood pulp. A paper with high bursting strength can be made 
from straw and grasses for use as boxboard, acoustic board, insulation, etc. 
Power costs for such papers are relatively low. 


SULFATE MILLS 
Evans, Joun. LongLac sets the pace in mill design. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 82-106 (May, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 492, 
660. 


Supplemented by numerous illustrations and several flowsheets, a very 
detailed description of the new bleached sulfate mill of the LongLac Pulp 
and Paper Co. Ltd. at Terrace Bay, Ontario, is given. Particular attention 
is paid to the bleaching of the pulp and to the chemical and heat recovery 
system. The method of training the new employees at the time the mill 
started up is briefly outlined. The bleached sulfate pulp will be shipped 
principally to Kimberly-Clark mills in the United States for processing 
into high-grade printing and crepe-wadding products. Lae ys 


SULFITE PROCESS 


Boucuayer, H. Chemical and semichemical pulps prepared with 
sodium sulfite. Bull. assoc. tech. ind. papetiére 3, no. 3: 39-44 
(May, 1949). [In French] 

This article is largely a description of methods previously used for (near- 
ly) complete and partial delignification of raw materials, The properties of 
semichemical pulps are described briefly and their manufacture is en- 
couraged, whereas the production of chemical pulps by sodium sulfite is 
considered impractical. No new experimental data are included. L.E.W. 


Epwarpes, VANCE P. Trends in sulphite pulping. Paper Mill 
News 72, no. 26: 98-9 (June 25, 1949); Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf, 12, no. 7: 54, 56 (July, 1949). 


The author discusses the problems presented to the sulfite industry by 
the growing scarcity of softwoods and poorer quality of substitutes, high- 
yield sulfite, semichemical pulping procedures, the swing to kraft pulp and 
bleached groundwood, new equipment and plant design, and developments 
in the recovery of sulfite waste liquor. OS 


EkMaN, S. E. Sulphite pulping. Paper Mill News 72, no. 23: 
15-18, 20 (June 4, 1949). 

The author gives a detailed description of sulfite-pulp manufacture, be- 
ginning with the wood used and concluding with a discussion of waste-liquor 
utilization. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 
Guua, S. R. D. Utilization of sulphite waste liquor. Indian 
Pulp and Paper 3, no. 10: 381-2, 386 (April, 1949) 


The author discusses the sulfite process, the composition of sulfite waste 
liquor, the utilization of the waste-liquor solids for fuel, fermentation of . 
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the reducing sugars in the liquor, the conversion of sulfite lignin, and mis- 
cellaneous uses of the spent liquor. R.R. 


SURFACE AREA 


BiakeE, P. D. Comparison of methods fo: determining surface 
area and other particle size data of fine powders, particularly 
welding electrode powders. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 68, no. 5: 138-48 
(May, 1949). 

The author compares three methods for the determination of the surface 
area of fine powders: A, developed by H. Heywood; B, by P. S. Roller; 
and C, known as the modified method B. The hydrometer method of 
particle-size determination in the subsieve range is described and the data 
obtained by this method from a study of standard welding electrode coating 
powders are used to compare the three methods. It is concluded that method 
C gives the closest approximation to an absolute determination of the 
surface area for data derived from the hydrometer method of particle size 
determination. E. 


SWELLING AND HYDRATION 


JayMe, GeorG, and MourserGc, WILHELM. Swelling measure- 
ment with holocelluloses retaining lignin. Das Papier 3, no. 9/10: 
153-9 (May, 1949). [In German] 

Spruce holocelluloses (1) and (II), retaining respectively 1.64% and 
143% “Halse lignin,” were extracted with varying concentrations of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide (ranging from 0.2% to 20%). Untreated (1) and 
(11) retained their woody structures tenaciously and individual fibers could 
be cbtained only by mild alkaline or mechanical treatments. As delignifica- 
tion increases, the water-swelling capacity (III) also increases (prior to 
any alkaline treatments). Thus, sprucewood meal (containing 27% lignin) 
shows 71% (III), spruce meal residues (retaining 9.7% lignin) 128% (III), 
(1) 187% (III), and (II) 200% (III). When treated with 0.2% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, (III) of the original wood increased only 22.8% (i.e., 
rose to 87.2%), whereas (III) of (1) increased 63.1% and (III) of (II) 
increased 59%. Maximum (III) values for (1) and (II) were found after 
treatment with 0.2-0.8% sodium hydroxide, and these changes, which may 
be both purely chemical (e.g., further fission of the hemicellulose-lignin 
complex) as well as colloidal, are discussed. When higher concentrations of 
sodium hydroxide are used, (III) decreases because of the extraction of 
the hemicelluloses which are active swelling agents. A minimum for (III) 
is reached after extraction with 6-8% aqueous sodium hydroxide. However, 
at higher concentrations, swelling again increases on account of cellulose 
hydrate formation (the earlier formation of which was prevented by the 
protection offered by retained hemicelluloses). The interpenetration theory 
of cellulose and hemicelluloses, expressed by Jayme and Wettstein (cf. 
B.I.P.C. 9: 242), is confirmed by these later findings. 16 references. 

L.E.W. 


Kaspekar, G. S. Swelling of cellulose in solutions of neutral 
salts; x-ray evidence and theories of swelling. Indian Pulp and 
Paper 3, no. 9: 347-50 (March, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 589, 

A survey is presented of the literature on x-ray evidence and theories of 
cellulose swelling in solutions of neutral salts, beginning with the micelle 
theory postulation of Nageli in 1858 to the present time. 60 references. 


R.R. 
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TALL OIL 


PoLLak, ARTHUR. Tall oil and its utilization. Chemurgic Digest 
8, no. 6: 8-10 (June, 1949). 

The author considers the production of tall oil, its composition, the grades 
available, and its applications. R.R 


TANNING 


Lipsitz, Pau, Lottar, Ropert M., and O’FLAueErty, FRED. 
A program for the improvement of the tanning potential of 
lignin derivatives by chemical modifications. J. Am. Leather Chem. 
Assoc. 44, no. 6: 399-403 (June, 1949). 


The authors feel that proper chemical modification of waste-lignin ma- 
terials will lead to products suitable for the replacement of vegetable tan- 
nins. On the basis of present tannage theories, the lignin materials should 
be modified so as to increase their ability to form hydrogen bonds with the 
peptide linkages and to decrease their combination with the free amino 
groups. The following modifications are suggested: partial desulfonation of 
lignosulfonates, condensation of lignosulfonates with phenolic substances to 
form sulfones, condensation with phenolic-aldehyde-type polymers, forma- 
tion of lignosulfonamides, demethylation, formation of esters with phenolic 
acids, formation of phenolic ethers, diazotization of reduced nitrated lignins, 
and minimum sulfonation of alkali lignins. The modified products should be 
tested by calfskin tannage and evaluated on the basis of increased shrinkage 
temperature, increased resistance to proteolytic degradation, hydrolytic 
stability, and general leather “feel.” This program has been initiated by the 
Tanners’ Council Laboratory at the University of Cincinnati. 13 a 



























TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—TESTING 


PertI, S. L., RANGANATHAN, S. K., SUBRAMANIAN, T. S., and 
Sup, L. R. Metallic oxides as barrier treatments for prevention 
of attack by light on cellulose. Nature 163, no. 4153: 877-8 (June 
4, 1949). 


In the course of a study on the influence of certain metallic oxides de- 
posited on cotton fabrics for protecting the latter against actinic attack, 
the effects of chromium, copper, iron, manganese, tin, titanium, and aluminum 
oxides on Dosootie (a fabric of Indian tentage) were investigated. Three 
different concentrations (about 0.05, 0.5, and 1% on the weight of the fabric) 
were used; the treated specimens and untreated controls were exposed 
during hours of sunshine at Kanpur for a period of maximum 2400 hours, 
samples being withdrawn and tested at intervals of 400 hours. The results 
showed that manganese (0.56 and 1.3%) on fabrics retards actinic degrada- 
tion to a remarkable extent; iron and aluminum at higher concentrations 
show some protective effect in the early stages of exposure, although they 
are not useful. Fabrics containing chromium follow, in general, the pattern 
of the control in the rate of degradation. Copper, tin, and titanium accelerate 
degradation, the effect being most marked in the case of copper and titanium. 


w. 




























Puitiips, J. K. Laboratory techniques; a comparison of fiber 
tensile values obtained on the Pressley tester and Scott IP-4 at 
different test speeds. Textile Research J. 19, no. 5: 274-7 (May, 
1949) ; cf. B.LP.C. 19: 314. 
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A comparison was made of fiber tensile values obtained on the Scott 
IP-4 machine and the Pressley Tester at their normal test speeds and also 
at comparable test speeds. The effect of elapsed time to break on the strength 
of fibrous materials was shown to be very great at the test speeds normally 
used on the Pressley Tester as compared with those on the Scott IP-4 
machine. ES: 


ScCHIEFER, HERBERT F., CREAN, LAWRENCE E., and Krasny, 
Joun F. Improved single-unit Schiefer abrasion testing machine. 
J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards 42, no. 5: 481-97 (May, 1949) ; 
Textile Research J. 19, no. 5: 259-69 (May, 1949). 


A greatly improved single-unit Schiefer abrasion-testing machine and a 
number of new abradants were developed. The abrasive wear on a variety 
of materials (including woven, knitted, and coated fabrics, plastics, paper, 
leather, etc.) was found to be extremely uniform cver the abraded area. 
On woven fabric the wear was similar to that observed in actual service. 
The effect of the amount of plasticizer in plastics and the effect of yarn 
and cloth construction in textiles on the resistance to abrasion were readily 
shown by the results obtained with the machine. A quantitative method for 
measurement of the amount of abrasion, based upon the change in electrical 
capacitance of the specimen, was developed for textiles, and a quantity that 
is a measure of destruction or ruin was defined. This method was applied 
to obtain an iso-ruin map of a large area of a trouser leg and clearly 
indicated a number of areas at which excessive abrasive wear had occurred 
in service. 26 figures. E.S 


TURPENTINE 


Nott, Aucust. A study of sulfate turpentine oil. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 77, no. 5: 131-3 (May, 1949). [In German] 


Tabulated chemical and physical data are presented for a number of raw 
sulfate turpentine oils of German origin. Possible uses are listed. Reference 
is made to the fact that the samples were not systematically chosen, but 
represented those which were on hand, and that the properties of raw oils 
may change on exposure to light and air. E.S. 


VISCOSITY 


TECHNE (CAMBRIDGE) Ltp., Cambridge, England. An industrial 
viscometer. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 131, no. 23: 1504 (June 
9, 1949). 


An illustrated description is given of a rapid and convenient viscometer ; 
the essential novelty lies in the method of producing a known constant air 
pressure, which forces the liquid under examination from a container into 
a horizontal glass capillary tube, open at its far end to the air. The 
viscosity in poises is given directly from a stop watch, reading without a 
density determination and without knowing the volume of the sample liquid. 
A clean dry capillary tube must be used for each determination. ES. 


WATER AND WATER TREATMENT 
Miter, Lewis B. Process water for the manufacture of alka- 
line pulps. Tappi 32, no. 6: 41A-2 (June, 1949). 


This is a brief summary of TAPPI Special Report no. 375 entitled 
‘Process water used in the manufacture of alkaline pulps.” The data are 
based upon replies to a questionnaire distributed to manufacturers of alka- 
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line pulps. Since only three replies from soda pulp producers were received, 
the summarized results represent the data based on the answers supplied by 
16 sulfate (kraft) pulp producers, Raw water supplies, constituents most 
important to control, and slime and its effect receive consideration. E.S 


WEIGHTOMETERS 


THompson, J. J., and Bisnop, Frep W. Use of chip weight- 
ometer in kraft mill operation. Paper Mill News 72, no. 26: 96, 
99 (June 25, 1949) ; Paper Trade J. 128, no. 25: 76-7 (June 23, 
1949) ; Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 12, no. 7: 44, 47 (July, 1949). 


The poorer portion of wood at the Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Texas, 
is used for the kraft-mill operation. The chips are discharged from an 
outside storage tank onto a belt and pass over a weightometer located just 
far enough from the tank to clear the foundation. The weighing of the 
chips constitutes one of the most accurate accounting methods for deter- 
mining total wood used in the digesters. The cooks record the total weight 
of chips used in the charge in addition to other data for the digester. The 
chip moisture is determined from a daily composite sample of chips and the 
average of these figures is used to establish the tons of airdry chips to the 
digesters. Fluctuations in weight from day to day also give some indication 
of variations in moisture and density of the wood used. ES. 


WooD 


Benson, H. K. Chemical products from wood. Chemurgic Di- 
gest 8, no. 6: 23-4 (June, 1949). 


The author considers the three main components of wood: cellulose, hemi- 
celluloses, and lignin; the products obtained by such processes as wood 
hydrolysis and the chemical pulping of wood; and the possibilities of a 
“dry fiber” industry. R.R. 


Hosmer, W. ARNOLD. Research and creative business man- 
agement. Paper Trade J. 128, no. 23: 26-9 (June 9, 1949). 


The notable historic trend of American industry is the result of the 
creative integration of technology and business management. The author 
points out the advantages of integrated wood-products manufacturing opera- 
tions and the possibilities of establishing small wood-utilizing centers in 
localities having available timber resources adjacent to good markets. In- 
dustrial development in the forest-products industries in the next 20 years 
will probably be more rapid than for industry in general; conditions seem 
right for notable changes arising from the silvicultural research of the 
past 40 years and research in wood utilization of the past 25 years, De- 
velopments already under way or which may appear soon are discussed. 
There would seem to be a place for a series of small firms organized to 
deal effectively as outlined with the many products to be derived from 
mixed hardwood forests. 


WOOD—CHEMISTRY 


Amos, G. L., and Dapswe tt, H. E. Siliceous inclusions in wood 
in relation to baie oe borer resistance. J. Council Sci. Ind. Re- 


search 21, no. 3: 190-8 (August, 1948). 


Studies have that the Australian turpentine (Syncarpia laurifolia 
Ten.), which has a high resistance to marine borer attack, has numerous 
siliceous inclusions in “the ray cells and a high silica content (average, 
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0.59%), in contrast to the comparative lack of inclusions and the low silica 
content (average, 0.09%) of the Hawaiian-grown wood. Because of this, 
the fact that other Australian and New Guinea timbers of known marine 
borer resistance also contain many siliceous inclusions, and evidence in the 
literature relating silica content and such resistance, it is suggested that 
low resistance may be caused by low silica content. Theories are given 
regarding the possible effect of silica on marine borers and the mechanism 
by which the plant takes up silica is considered. Microphotographs are 
appended showing siliceous inclusions in wood and resinous matter. 12 
references. ; 


Reirr, F., and Haas, H. The chemical composition of wood 
substance. Angew. Chem. 61, no. 5: 210-18 (May, 1949). [In 
German | 


The authors discuss in some detail the development of present-day con- 
cepts on the chemistry of wood. The chemical behavior of wood (specifically 
spruce and beech) on hydrolysis and the oxidation and action of alcohol, 
formic acid, cuprammonium, and aqueous sodium hydroxide on wood are 
discussed, as are acylation, nitration, and similar reactions of wood substance. 
Evidence for the presence of aromatic nuclei in wood is reviewed and the 
morphology of wood is treated (very briefly), as are the wood components 
cellulose, polyoses, and lignin, and their interrelationships. No new experi- 
mental data are given, but the authors’ 66 references have been — care- 
fully. Ge 


Soun, A. W., and Lenet, P. O. Reaction products of a mild 
partial hydrolysis of wood. Das Papier 3, no. 7/8: 109-18 (April, 
1949). [In German] 

Pinewood was heated for one to two hours with water at 150°. The 
reddish-brown aqueous extracts (1) (pH 3.6-4) contained about 10% of 
the original wood substance, at a concentration of 20-25 g./liter. The main 
components in (I) were steam volatiles (such as furfural and acetic acid, 
most of which were lost in the relief), lignin derivatives, carbohydrates, 
and negligible amounts of resinous products. When subjected to a six-hour 
posthydrolysis at 100° with 0.75 N sulfuric acid, (1) yielded water-insoluble 
“secondary lignin” hydrolysis fractions (11), corresponding to 1.5-2 
g./liter, and a clear solution. However, the amounts of (II) varied widely 
when the concentration of acid was increased and/or the time of post- 
hydrolysis extended. When (I) was allowed to stand, the amounts of (II) 
also increased and their composition changed. When (1)—from which (IT) 
had been removed—was rehydrolyzed, further “lignin” precipitations oc- 
curred, After one posthydrolysis, (II) usually contained 64-68% carbon, 
5.6-5.9% hydrogen, and 9-13% methoxyl. With repeated acid hydrolyses, 
these values fell and the carbohydrate fraction in (I) also decreased. Re- 
peated acid treatment caused condensations between lignin and sugar de- 
gradation products. When small amounts of furfural were added to (I) 
prior to posthydrolysis, the apparent (II) values increased markedly. Hence, 
the authors consider (II) as a condensation product between the reactive 
lignin fragments in (1) and furfural emanating from the pentosans in (I). 
After one posthydrolysis, (II) was obtained as an aromatic reddish-brown 
powder, insoluble in water but soluble in ethanol, glacial acetic acid, and 
tetrahydrofuran. (II) could be fractionated from ethanol solution by suc- 
cessive precipitations with water or preferably with ethyl ether. These frac- 
tions (when precipitated from ethanol by gradually increasing amounts of 
ethyl ether) showed relatively slight variations in the percentage composi- 
tion (62-65% carbon, 4.9-5.9% hydrogen, and 9.6-15.2% methoxyl). A frac- 
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tion of (II) (58%) remained soluble in ethyl ether [fraction (III)], and 
contained 67.4% carbon, 6.6% hydrogen, and 13.1% methoxyl, gave strong 
phloroglucinol and benzidine reactions and yielded a bisulfite addition product 
from which an oil with a vanillin-like odor was isolated which, on vacuum 
distillation, gave furfural, 3-methoxy-4-hydroxyphenol (?), b. p. 230°, 
mp” 1.5159, and (in one experiment) an unidentified compound, m. p. 122°. 
(III) in chloroform was fractionally precipitated with petroleum ether. 
The initial precipitate contained 69.5% carbon, 6.8% hydrogen, and 23.6% 
methoxyl. Succeeding fractions were fairly uniform, ranging from 
65.5-67.6% carbon, 4.9-5.9% hydrogen, and 9.2-12% methoxyl. A small frac- 
tion (17%) soluble in petroleum ether contained 70.5% carbon, 8.6% 
hydrogen, and 6.6% methoxyl, indicating that resinous materials were also 
occluded. (I) (prior to posthydrolysis) was cloudy and, on centrifuging, 
gave a lignin-like deposit (IV), containing initially 64.9% carbon, 6.5% 
hydrogen, and 10.9% methoxyl. The longer (I) stood prior to centrifuging, 
the larger was the amount of (IV), but the lower was its methoxyl 
content. After standing 62 days, (1) gave a deposit (IV) containing 57.8% 
carbon, 6.5% hydrogen, and 5.6% methoxyl. In a (IV) obtained after 
standing 7-62 days, phenolic groups of the lignin had probably condensed 
with carbonyl groups of degraded carbohydrates, The original (1) con- 
tained about 12% (II), 4% steam volatiles, 20% pentosans, 15% mannan, 
8% polyuronides (V), and 41% glucan (by difference and not completely 
identified). The carbohydrate fraction of (1) contained 30-70% monosac- 
charides, depending largely on the initial treatment. This fraction also gave 
color reactions for fructose, which could not be determined quantitatively. 
When one liter of (I) was passed through 50 grams of active carbon, fol- 
lowed by washing with two liters of hot water, 60-70% of the initial carbo- 
hydrates (34 in monomeric form) were recovered and uronic acids were 
absent. Lignin, furfural, and polyuronides were adsorbed. When the carbon 
layer was dried at 50° and extracted with ethyl ether, the extract contained 
65.3% carbon, 7.4% hydrogen, and 10.4% methoxyl. When eluted with hot 
aqueous sulfuric acid, the dried carbon yielded appreciable amounts of 
carbohydrate material comprising largely a uronic acid isolated as a 
barium salt, and converted into the free acid (VI), isolated as the 
amorphous lactone CsHsO¢. The brucine salt of (VI) melted at 173°; the 
calcium salt of (VI) contained 9.2% calcium oxide. Attempts to crystallize 
(VI) were unsuccessful. (VI) ({a]pn —3 to —5°) is not identical with 
glucuronic, galacturonic, or mannuronic acid, and appears to be a keto acid 
[probably CHz;0H(CHOH);COCO.H] in that it yielded furfural and carbon 
dioxide on heating with hydrochloric acid. (VI), which appears to be an 
isomer of ascorbic acid, is assumed not to be a unit of the hemicellulose 
fraction of the original wood, but may be linked to lignin. When (I) was 
electrolyzed for 24 hours (15 volts, 0.4 amp.) a flocculent precipitate (VII), 
containing 48% carbon, 5.8% hydrogen, and 8.3% methoxyl, was obtained. 
On hydrolysis with 2% sulfuric acid, (VII) yielded 25% of an insoluble 
precipitate containing 66% carbon, 4.9% hydrogen, and 14.8% methoxyl, 
whereas the solution contained 35% reducing substances (calculated as 
glucose), of which 6% was isolated as the barium salt of (VI). The impli- 
cations of these data are discussed at length. 45 references. L.E.W. 


WOOD OPERATIONS 

Anon. LongLac woodlands. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 
143-4, 146, 148, 150, 152 (May, 1949). 

An illustrated description is given of the expanding LongLac woodlands 
operation 100 miles north of Terrace Bay, Ontario. The history of the 
development, personnel, road construction, water transportation, reforesting, 
and the townsite are considered. R.R. 
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ANON. Powell River project buys cordwood from small oper- 
ators in Fraser Valley. Western Pulp and Paper 2, no. 6: 16-17 
(June, 1949). 


The Powell River Co. began buying green cordwood from clearing 
operations in 1947. Hemlock, balsam, spruce, and some fir are now accepted 
with a maximum butt diameter of 18 inches and a minimum top diameter 
of 5 inches. Such wood must be dried for at least six months before it can 
be floated satisfactorily. The company has no assured source of cordwood 
supply in the Vancouver area; even at best, this operation could account for 
only a small proportion of its pulpwood requirements. However, the practice 
is considered an important development in the forest economy of British 
Columbia. RR. 


PepLer, W. A. E. Labour turnover in our pulpwood camps. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 158, 160, 162, 164, 166 (May, 
1949). 

The woods-labor movement follows a pattern, the control points of which 
remain the same. A chart is presented and discussed, showing this pattern 
from 1941-2 to 1946-7. In spite of higher salaries and better working 
conditions, the average working period in the woods is only 40 days. An 
analysis is made of contributing circumstances and the suggestion is made 
that the importance of the job to the man be increased as much as possible. 
To do this, professional woodsmen should be encouraged and ways should 
be found of usefully employing the man who apparently wants to remain 
with his present employer; further training, profit incentive, and personal 
contact are also essential to such a program. R.R. 


Pepcer, W. A. E., and McCo.t, B. J. The status of mechani- 
zation. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 154, 156 (May, 1949). 


About 90% of the industry is still using pulpwood-production methods 
which are essentially the same as those used 50 years ago. Although 
mechanization of some operations is here to stay, the increased use of 
present mechanical methods will be limited because the production of each 
piece of equipment must be weighed against conventional production; the 
savings may be marginal and turn to loss with wage reductions. If raw- 
mz iterial costs are to be lowered constantly, the industry must review its 
basic operating methods and perhaps develop completely new approaches to 
mechanical pulpwood production. R. 


RANKIN, M. A. The planning of logging access in relation to 
haulage cost. Australian Pulp & Paper Ind., Tech. Assoc., Proc. 
2: 23-37; discussion: 37-41 (December, 1948). 

Each logging area presents an individual problem and must be considered 
in this light. However, there are some general principles which govern the 
planning of logging access in order to obtain the most economical results. 
The author discusses the cost of road construction and tractor and rope 
haulage under various conditions, supplemented by tabulated data and 
diagrams. BE. 


Silversides, C. R. Current investigations of pulpwood holding 
grounds. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 172 (May, 1949). 


Because about 80% of all pulpwood produced in eastern Canada is trans- 
ported by water at some stage in its delivery and is usually collected in 
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holding grounds and because there is a great lack of knowledge of such 
areas, the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada has begun plans 
for field and model hydraulic studies of the subject. The author discusses 
the problems which the Institute is considering. R.R 





Witson, M. R. The camp clerk and woods labour management. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 174, 176 (May, 1949). 

The author discusses the role of the camp clerk in the management of 
woods labor; he may be the company’s only representative in a camp and 
should, therefore, be schooled in sound personnel relations. He is generally 
the first person to greet the new woodsworker and the last to see him 
leave camp. The worker’s attitude toward the company is often determined 
by the treatment he receives from the camp clerk. To carry out a successful 
personnel relations program, a camp clerk should receive special instruction, 
among other matters, on company operations, job relations, accident preven- 
tion, and first aid. Such training will have a beneficial effect in establishing 
good personnel relations for a company. Jes 


WOOD ROOM 


Baccs, W. C. Wood handling equipment at Bathurst. Part II. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 122-7 (May, 1949) ; see abstract 
below. 

The author describes the problem and former equipment at Bathurst, the 
planning from which a new type of approach to pulpwood handling de- 
veloped, the different stages of the development, and the operation of the 
new installation, After one season’s operation it is too early to forecast what 
maintenance will actually cost. The standard number of men for the wood- 
preparing department is now 65 for three eight-hour shifts as compared 
with the previous operation of 125 men working two shifts of about 11 
hours each (with time and one half after 10 hours). 4 diagrams. PS. 


Buzze.it, H. W. Wood handling equipment at Bathurst. Part I. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 50, no. 6: 113-21 (May, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 735. 


The many features involved in the design, fabrication, and operation of 
the new wood-handling facilities at the Bathurst mill are described. ES. 


WOOD WASTE 


Ross, LawrENCE T. Chemurgic progress in the forests. Chem- 
urgic Digest 8, no. 6: 20-3 (June, 1949). 


The author discusses the sustained yield forestry operations followed by 
pulp manufactures and the utilization of waste for plastics, yeast nutrients, 
and tanning agents, naval stores and tall oil, and the production of ethyl 
alcohol. R.R. 


X-RAY RESEARCH 
Tsren, P. C. A new method of evaluation of the crystallite 
orientation of cellulose fibers from x-ray data. Textile Research J. 
19, no. 6: 330-41 (June, 1949). 


Based upon the assumption that the number of crystallites included in 
any definite angular interval is a function of the angle to the fiber axis, a 
method is devised by which the equatorial intensity of the 002 diffraction 
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spot can be analyzed into its components to give the angular distribution 
curve of crystallites around the fiber axis. Values of average sine are 
calculated and these can be checked by average square sine values calculated 
from the other two nearly perpendicular paratropic planes. Moderate agree- 
ment is obtained. 13 references. ES. 


YELLOWING OF PAPER 


KiiNnGstepT, Gustav. The resistance to light of white paper. 
Finnish Paper Timber J. 31, no. 7 A: 38-44 (Special issue, April, 
1949). [In Swedish; English summary ] 

After briefly reviewing pertinent literature on the yellowing of paper 
caused by light and heat, the author discusses the results of studies by 
Saima Ahokanta in Finland. A Hanau mercury quartz lamp was used in 
the majority of studies, no Fade-Ometer being available. Some comparative 
experiments were carried out in direct sunlight and some with an arc lamp. 
For the reflection measurements, a Hunter multipurpose reflectometer and 
the General Electric reflection meter were employed. The results (recorded 
in 13 diagrams) indicate that the mercury quartz lamp is not very satis- 
factory for duplicating the effects of sunlight. On the other hand, it is 
useful for studying the different factors affecting the susceptibility to light, 
provided that the experimental conditions are kept constant and the measure- 
ments are made with accuracy. With regard to the yellowing of bleached 
pulp under exposure to light, it was found that essentially the same factors 
are involved when the pulp is exposed to heat. The bleaching method was 
found to have a decided influence on the yellowing properties. Of the pro- 
cedures used, the best permanent whiteness was obtained with chlorination, 
alkaline wash, and chlorine dioxide treatment. Subsequent washing was 
found to have a surprisingly small effect. The yellowing of the finished 
paper by light depended primarily upon the characteristics of the pulp used 
in its manufacture. In order to determine how deeply the rays penetrate the 
paper and the effects of this irradiation, the copper number, a-cellulose, 
and viscosity of a bleached sulfite sheet were determined before and after 
exposure of each side of the sheet to the mercury quartz lamp for one hour. 
The copper number rose from 2.15 to 3.03, the a-cellulose fell from 89.8 to 
87.2, and the viscosity decreased from 27.1 to 20.6, indicating a rather deep 
penetration and considerable oxidative degradation of the cellulose. 17 
references. E.S 




















































Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States patents are prepared from the 
patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be abstracted is made 
from the Patent Gazette and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section 
will not contain all patents of potential interest to the industry. The abstracts 
of the Canadian patents are prepared from the claims published tn the Ca- 
nadian Patent Office Record. In so far as possible, an attempt will be made 
to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price ts 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up to and including December, 1948, are available only 
as manuscripts or photostatic copies and an estimate of the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian patents 
are available at 25 cents per copy of less than 50 sheets of printed matter. 
For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price is $1.00 per copy. Until the 
printing branch is in full operation and up to date, the printing of specifica- 
tions will be several months behind. 


ADHESIVES 


Zoss, ABRAHAM QO. Cementing composition. Canadian patent 
457,242. Filed Jan. 5, 1946. Issued June 7, 1949. 6 claims. As- 
signed to General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


A fluid adhesive adapted to give a temporary bond on paper and other 
materials contains one part of a polymeric rubber-like vinyl ether of a 
lower aliphatic alcohol (whose 1% solution in benzene has a_ specific 
viscosity greater than one at 25° C.) containing 1% of a nonvolatile anti- 
oxidant (such as tert-butyl-m-cresol or p-phenylmorpholine) and 0.3 to 4 
parts of a nonvolatile ester-type plasticizer (e.g., a rosin ester) in a volatile 
organic solvent. C.y.W. 

ADHESIVES—TESTING 


FREEDMAN, Doris M. Adhesion testing machine. U. S. patent 
2,473,517. Filed Aug. 6, 1945. Issued June 21, 1949. 10 claims. 


In a strip-adhesion testing machine for determining the strength of 
adhesives, the test strip is pulled from the plate at a uniform rate, a pull- 
or tension-indicating device (such as a spring balance) being used to indi- 
cate the force used throughout the stripping. W 





ALKALINE PROCESSES 


SLOMAN, ARTHUR R. Pulp production and recovery of lignin 
from black liquor. Canadian patent 457,634. Filed June 4, 1947. 
Issued June 28, 1949. 15 claims. Assigned to Associated Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited. 

Wood is pulped with black liquor from a previous alkaline cook, the ratio 
of the quantity of caustic alkali present in the black liquor to the quantity 
of wood charge being such that the pH value of the liquor after treatment 
is less than 10.2, and is then subjected to a second-stage alkaline cook to 
produce a pulp. Before the pulping operation sodium carbonate is added to 
the black liquor in an amount sufficient to increase the total caustic alkalinity 
of the liquor to a value not greater than twice the alkali consumption of the 
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wood. The black liquor from the first stage can be used for the iw 


of lignin. 
BAGASSE 


BaskKIN, Cuartes M., and McLeop, Norman W. Method of 
producing fibrous building compositions. U. S. patent 2,473,190. 
Filed July 1, 1944. Issued June 14, 1949. 13 claims. Assigned 
to Standard Oil Development Company. 

Mechanically distintegrated bagasse is mixed with about 0.5 part of a 
flux oil and stored for one to two weeks; the mixture is digested with 10% 
lime for about two hours at about 100 p.s.i. The digested product is then 
mixed with a clay-water-asphalt slurry (in which up to 75% of heavy metal 
salts of organic acids, such as aluminum or copper naphthenate, may be 
incorporated) and the product is formed into a web on the blanket of a 
wet machine. The process can be applied to the preparation of a laminated 
product. CANE 

BARKERS AND BARKING 

Wuite, Frank O. Hydraulic barking machine. U. S. patent 
2,473,461. Filed May 19, 1945. Issued June 14, 1949. 9 claims. 

In a log-barking machine, provision is made for the automatic relative 
positioning of the nozzles and a log so that, regardless of variations in the 
size and shape of the log, the nozzles are pointed radially toward the axis 
of the log and are spaced a predetermined optimum distance from the 
surface of the log. C.J.W. 

BLEACHING—GROUNDWOOD 


CraiG, KENNETH A. Bleaching poplar groundwood. U. S. patent 
2,474,034. Filed Dec. 4, 1946. Issued June 21, 1949. 2 claims. As- 
signed to Paper Patents Company. 

Poplar groundwood slurry of about 2 to 40% ovendry consistency is 
treated at 25 to 50° C. with an alkali and a hypochlorite; sufficient hypo- 
chlorite is used to provide 7 to 15% of available chlorine on the ovendry 
pulp. The pH is maintained at 9 to 11 through the bleaching operation. 
Finally, the pulp suspension is acidified to a pH of 5 to 5.5. The process 
can be applied to rot-infected pulp. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 
3UTTERY, KENNETH T. Display carton with support. U. S. 
patent 2,473,635. Filed Oct. 8, 1945. Issued June 21, 1949. 7 
claims. Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 

A carton is claimed having an easel incorporated therein and the cover of 
which can be adjusted to an erected position for the display of advertising 
or other matter. “yeN 

CHLORINE DIOXIDE 

Aston, RoypEN N. Composition for generating chlorine dioxide. 
Canadian patent 457,261. Filed Jan. 22, 1946. Issued June 7, 
1949. 5 claims. Assigned to The Mathieson Alkali Works. 

The composition consists of a mixture of a polybasic organic acid an- 


hydride ‘(e.g., maleic anhydride) and an alkali or alkaline earth chlorite in 
the ratio of 0.1:1 to 1:1. C.J.W. 


Aston, Roypen N. Production of chlorine dioxide. Canadian 


patent 457,260. Filed Jan. 22, 1946. Issued June 7, 1949. 5 
claims. Assigned to The Mathieson Alkali Works. 
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This is the same as U. S. patent 2,436,134 (Feb. 17, 1948) and relates to 
the manufacture of chlorine dioxide by the reaction of a chlorite and an 
organic anhydride; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 484. Cow. 


CELLULOSE—OXYCELLULOSE 


Lupwic, NorMAN C. Retarded cement. U. S. patent 2,471,632. 
Filed Feb. 12, 1947. Issued May 31, 1949. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Universal Atlas Cement Company. 

Portland and Portland-type cement slurries can be retarded so that they 
meet the requirements for cementing deep wells and like operations by the 
addition of from 0.03 to 0.27% (by weight of cement) of dry cellulose 
oxidized by nitrogen dioxide or of inorganic salts of such oxycellulose. 
Various physical properties of such mixes are given. CJ.W. 


CELLULOSE ESTERS—NITROCELLULOSE 


Kenyon, WILLIAM O., and FowLer, W1LL1aM F., Jr. Method 
of preparing an oxidized nitrated cellulose. U. S. patent 2,472,591. 
Filed March 29, 1946. Issued June 7, 1949. 6 claims. Assigned 
to Eastman Kodak Company. 


Cellulose gauze (5 grams) is added to a mixture of 60 grams of dry 
liquid nitrogen dioxide, 60 grams of specially purified carbon tetrachloride, 
and 5 grams of anhydrous (100%) nitric acid and the mixture is agitated 
at room temperature for three hours; the product is washed with carbon 
tetrachloride, absolute ethyl alcohol, and distilled water. The product con- 
tains 7.54% ‘carboxyl and 2.8% nitrogen. Other organic halogenated com- 
pounds can be used in place of ‘the carbon tetrachloride. The nitrogen content 
may vary from 2.5 to 7% and the carboxyl content from 2 to 8%. The 
reaction can be applied to cotton, cotton linters, or wood pulp. gw. 


CELLULOSE FILMS, TRANSPARENT 


Hiatt, Gorpon D., and Crane, Cartton L. Method of pre- 
paring regenerated cellulose. U. S. patent 2,473,473. Filed Feb. 5, 
1945. Issued June 14, 1949. 5 claims. Assigned to Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Cellulose with a viscosity of less than 200 centipoises (preferably, from 
2 to 50 centipoises) can be dissolved in a mixture of nitrogen dioxide and 
trioxide at a temperature not above 37° F. and the solution can be coated 
onto a film-forming surface, thereby forming sheets of regenerated cellulose. 
In an example, 60 parts of cellulose (viscosity of 5 centipoises) were added 
to 402 parts of acetic acid, 18 parts of water, and 180 parts of nitrogen 
dioxide at a temperature of 28-30° F. The solution was coated on a glass 
plate to form a sheet 0.013 inch in thickness. The dried product contained 
0.05% nitrogen and 0.2-0.5% carboxyl groups. The regenerated cellulose has 
good clarity and shows no oxidized characteristics. 


CONTINUOUS COOKING PROCESS 


RIcHTER, Jonan C. F. C. Process and apparatus for con- 
tinuous digestion of fibrous materials. U. S. patent 2,474,862. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1943. Issued July 5, 1949. 2 claims. Assigned to 
Aktiebolaget Kamyr. 

This corresponds to Canadian patent 451,018 (Sept. 7, 1948); cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 131. C.J.W. 
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DIELECTRICS 


GARDNER, Guy B. Regenerated cellulose dielectric material and 
process of producing the same, Canadian_patent 457,625. Filed 
April 18, 1942. Issued June 28, 1949. 7 claims. Assigned to 
Aerovox Corporation. 

This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,460,282 (Feb. 1, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 515-16. CiW. 
DISPENSING CONTAINERS 
DANENBAUER, GEORGE M. Packaging. U. S. patent 2,472,521. 
Filed Feb. 14, 1946. Issued June 7, 1949. 2 claims. Assigned to 

The Diamond Match Company. 


The patent covers a dispensing carton for wax paper and its construction. 


es 


Wo tr, GaytLorp E. Package for dispensing interfolded sheets. 
U. S. patent 2,473,932. Filed April 30, 1947. Issued June 21, 
1949. 4 claims. 

This relates to a packaging arrangement for cleansing tissues and paper 
napkins of such size as to be carried in a purse or a pocket. The construction 
of the package is described. C.J.W. 


FOLDING BOXES 


BERGSTEIN, SAMUEL. Method and apparatus for producing 
cartons. U. S. patent 2,472,883. Filed Sept. 12, 1946. Issued June 
14, 1949. 11 claims. Assigned to Robert M. Bergstein and 
Frank D. Bergstein, trustees. 

A carton blank is passed through embossing rolls so that the embossing 


is confined to the body walls only in order to provide a cushioning effect for 
fragile articles. C.J.W. 


Buttery, KENNETH T. Carton. U. S. patent 2,472,516. Filed 
July 12, 1946. Issued June 7, 1949. 6 claims. Assigned to Suther- 
land Paper Company. 

A carton is described which is suitable for the display of merchandise— 
e.g., fruit and various bakery products. C.J.W. 


EpTMILLER, ANTHONY G. Knockdown carton. U. S. patent 
2,472,698. Filed Sept. 20, 1947. Issued June 7, 1949. 14 claims. 
Assigned to Hummel and Downing Company. 


A collapsible carton comprises four side-wall panels having hinged corner 
connections, a triangular bottom panel in hinged connection with one of the 
wall panels and defined by score lines extending diagonally from two of the 
corners, second and third triangular bottom panels connected with the first 
bottom panel, a gluing flap hingedly connected marginally with the second 
triangular bottom panel and adhesively connected with one of the walls, 
and a supporting panel having a hinged connection with the third triangular 
bottom panel. Ces 


GoopwIN, VERNON D. Carton for radio tubes and the like. 
U. S. patent 2,473,582. Filed June 18, 1946. Issued June 21, 
1949, 1 claim. Assigned to Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
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A protective shell for radio tubes and the like is formed from a single 
length of cardboard secured in such a way that, by relatively simple folding 
steps, a plural-sidewall wrapper is provided having a pair of integral 
perforated transverse partitions extending between the side walls. C.J.W. 












GuYER, ReyNoLpDs. Reclosing carton. U. S. patent 2,473,055. 
Filed Jan. 5, 1945. Issued June 14, 1949. 1 claim. Assigned to 
Waldorf Paper Products Company. 

A reclosable carton, suitable for packaging smoking tobacco and the like, 
is so constructed that a portion of the walls are of double thickness. The 
entire top of the carton may be swung open. C.J.W. 


































MiessLer, Paut W. Box and corner lock therefor. U. S. patent 
2,471,883. Filed Nov. 22, 1946. Issued May 31, 1949. 6 claims. 
Assigned to The Hankins Container Company. 

The patent covers a corner lock for folded boxes, the construction of 
which is described. C.J.W. 


Moranp, Emit. Duplex box or carton. U. S. patent 2,472,674. 

Filed Oct. 31, 1947. Issued June 7, 1949. 6 claims. 
J 

A duplex box or carton is formed from a single blank of paper stock, 
especially corrugated paperboard, in which the form and arrangement of 
relatively foldable parts of the blank are such that, when folded, two com- 
plete but separable box or carton members will be provided, with the folded 
parts of each so related and co-operative as to provide substantially dust- 
proof individual containers. i 


PARDEE, !}pwarp A. Container. U. S. patent 2,472,985. Filed 
Oct. 23, 1946. Issued June 14, 1949. 6 claims. Assigned to Shellmar 
Products Corporation. 

The construction of a self-locking razor blade utility carton is claimed. 


C.J.W. 


SHINA, FRANK C. Reclosable carton. U. S. patent 2,473,492. 
Filed Aug. 1, 1945. Issued June 14, 1949. 2 claims. Assigned to 
United Board & Carton Corporation. 

A reclosable carton has a closure flap which can be partially separated 
from the body of the carton and repeatedly returned to the closed position; 


the carton is adapted for the packaging of facial tissues and the like. 
C.J.W. : 
WILLIAMSON, MarsuHatt I, Container. U. S. patent 2,472,183. | 


Filed Oct. 23, 1945. Issued June 7, 1949. 6 claims. Assigned to i 
National Folding Box Company. 


The container has an inspection window extending partially into one end 
panel and the adjoining side panel. The window may be closed by a hinged 
flap whose circumferentially cut lines form the aperture and covered by an 
end panel which may be opened and reclosed. It is intended for sheets, pillow 
cases, and like articles. C.J.W 
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INTERIOR PACKING 


RicHey, RavpuH C. Box partition. U. S. patent 2,473,766. Filed 
July 26, 1948. Issued June 21, 1949. 5 claims. Assigned to 
American Box Board Company. 

The box partition structure includes two members or elements, each made 


from flat paper stock, The construction of the partition and the assembly of 
the box are described. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—BREAST ROLL 


Niks, Nicnotas J. Apparatus for manufacture of paper. U. S. 
patent 2,473,069. Filed April 27, 1945. Issued June 14, 1949. 7 
claims. 


The patent proposes the control of the water, filler, and sizing content of 
the stock as it is delivered to the wire of a Fourdrinier machine and relates 
particularly to the construction of the breast roll. The breast roll comprises 
a drum having perforations; slidably received within the drum is a second 
drum the perforations of which extend around an arc equal to or less than 
the arc of contact of the wire with the drum; within the second drum is a 
third drum having perforations extending over an arc substantially identical 
with the arc of the perforations in the second drum. By this means the flow 
of fluid between the interior of the breast roll and the wire can be con- 
trolled. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


CuHapLin, Merte P. Machine for manufacturing moulded pulp 
articles. Canadian patent 457,226. Filed Sept. 15, 1945. Issued 
June 7, 1949. 11 claims. Assigned to Chaplin Corporation. 

The construction of a pulp molding machine is described. CEE 


Ett, JosepH. Coating machine for flexible sheet materials. 
U. S. patent 2,473,243. Filed July 3, 1946. Issued June 14, 
1949. 6 claims. Assigned to Rogers Industries, Inc. 

In a glue-applying machine, to compensate for the uneven surface of the 
material to be coated, the axis of the supply roller is positioned at a 60- 
degree angle below the horizontal line passing through the axis of the 
coating roller and the median line between the feed rollers is positioned 
at a 30-degree angle above the horizontal line. CW: 


FRENCH, Lionet J. B. R. Means for creasing linings for books 
and for analogous purposes. U. S. patent 2,471,482. Filed Nov. 1, 
1946. Issued May 31, 1949. 4 claims. Assigned to The Book 
Machinery Company Limited. 

A creasing or corrugating device is described in which variations in the 
depth or width of the creases, and selection in quantity of the number of 
creases, can be effected readily. The operation is used in connection with 
the binding of books, the corrugations introduced into the lining which is 
glued to the spine of the book producing the extra material necessary for the 
rounding and backing operation. C.J.W. 


KinGsLey, Davin G. Box making machine. Canadian patent 
457,731. Filed Nov. 26, 1947. Issued June 28, 1949. 6 claims. 
Assigned to Stapling Machines Co. 
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A method is described for feeding 


assembled box parts to a stapling 
mechanism. C 


Wrxon, Paut E., and CHAPMAN, CLARENCE E,. Paper cup 
beader. U. S. patent 3,473,836. Filed Jan. 29, 1948. Issued June 21, 
1949, 5 claims. Assigned to Joseph Shapiro. 

A mechanism is described for providing a cup with a bead at a predeter- 
mined distance from the top edge. C.J.W. 



































MACHINERY—DOCTORS 


JoHNson, ANTON W. Doctor operating mechanism. U. S. patent 
2,474,052. Filed May 6, 1946. Issued June 21, 1949. 1 claim. 


The invention provides for a doctor-actuating device which is automati- 
cally operable in response to the movement of the usual spring roll; it also 
contemplates the provision of an air blast operable simultaneously with the 
doctor-actuating mechanism to maintain a broken web in engagement with 
the dryer roll until removed by the doctor. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


Lyon, NorMAN W., and Brown, Rotanp E. Machine for 
forming article supporting pallets for wrapping machines. U. S. 
patent 2,473,656. Filed Dec. 21, 1947. Issued June 21, 1949. 6 
claims. Assigned to Package Machinery Company. 

A device is described for cutting and forming supporting cards or 
pallets upon which articles (e.g., candy bars) are positioned prior to 
wrapping. CLAN . 


SALFISBERG, Leroy L. Machine for fabricating packages. U. S. 
patent 2,472,440. Filed March 7, 1946, Issued June 7, 1949. 6 
claims. Assigned to Ivers-Lee Company. 

A machine is described for producing a package consisting of two 
opposed layers of porous packaging material (such as filter paper) be- 
tween which the substance being packaged is enclosed and a substantially 
air- and moisture-tight cover over the layers of porous material to protect 
them from contamination. The machine is designed primarily for the manu- 
facture of infusion packages, especially tea bags. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—PAPER MACHINE 


ApAMS, CHuarLEs S. Cylinder mold papermaking machine. U. S. 
patent 2,473,270. Filed Sept. 2, 1944. Issued June 14, 1949, 3 
claims. Assigned to Rice Barton Corporation. 


Among the purposes of this invention are to provide a cylinder mold 
papermaking machine in which the paper web is laid on a revolving screen 
surface, to provide a machine in which the centrifugal force set up by 
the revolving cylinder mold is counteracted and cavitation is prevented, and 
to provide a construction in which all the stock is laid on the screen surface ' 
and none is required to overflow for a recycling operation. These are 
accomplished by forcing the stock under a controlled pressure into a 
converging throat between an impervious wall and the cylinder surface 
and eausing all the stock to be laid on the screen. The wall is preferably 
an endless apron which moves in the same direction and at the same rate 
as the screen. C.J.W. 
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ADAMS, CHARLES S. Papermaking machine. U. S. patent 
2,473,269. Filed Sept. 2, 1944. Issued June 14, 1949. 6 claims. 
Assigned to Rice Barton Corporation. 

The patent covers a method of laying paper stock on an endless traveling 
wire by forcing the stock under a regulatable pressure into a converging 
throat between the wire and an impervious surface of a traveling wall, 
such as a rotating cylinder, which preferably moves at substantially the 
same surface rate as the wire and in which all the stock introduced into 
the throat is formed into the web. The water is removed from the stock 
under pressure greater than that provided by the force of gravity. In this 
process the opportunity for reflocculation of the pulp is materially de- 
creased. C.J.W 

MACH!NERY—PULPERS 

STAPLEY, STEPHEN G., and SuBart, WILLIAM. Pulping ma- 
chine, Canadian patent 457,312. Filed Aug. 14, 1947. Issued June 
14, 1949. 14 claims. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,433,490 (Dec. 30, 1947) and covers 
the Stapley pulper described in B.I.P.C. 17: 491. C.J.W. 


MACHINERY—WIRES 
HornsosteL, Ltoyp. Paper machine wire stringing device. U. S. 
patent 2,473,100. Filed June 14, 1944. Issued June 14, 1949, 23 
claims. Assigned to Beloit Iron Works. 
The method consists in draping a forming wire in an open loop in the 
aisle adjacent to the wet end of a Fourdrinier machine and moving this 


open loop into the line of the machine around the entire table or around 
the couch roll only. Details of the operation are given. CW: 


PAPER SIZING—ROSIN 


BARTHEL, Justus C., Davis, ARNOLD R., and Poor, Epwarp N. 
Stabilized dry rosin size composition. U. S. patent 2,471,714. Filed 
May 22, 1948. Issued May 31, 1949. 2 claims. Assigned to 
American Cyanamid Company. 

A rosin size is stabilized against oxidation by the addition of from 0.25 
to 0.5% of phenothiazine (based on the weight of the rosin). Inferior 
results are obtained by the use of phenoxazine, phenazine, and aliphatic- 
substituted phenothiazines. C.J.W. 


LANDES, CHESTER G., and Cassapy, Jack T. Non-crystalling 
rosin size and method of making the same. Canadian patent 
457,628. Filed July 24, 1941. Issued June 28, 1949. 12 claims. 
Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. 


This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,309,346 (Jan. 26, 1943) and relates 
to the stabilization of a rosin size with formaldehyde or a water-soluble 
formaldehyde condensation product. C.J.W. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


AMBERG, WALTER E. Conical paper cup with rounded bottom. 
U. S. patent 2,473,840. Filed Dec. 4, 1947. Issued June 21, 1949. 
2 claims. Assigned to Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation. 
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The manufacture is claimed of a paper cup of conical form but with 
the bottom rounded to a substantial distance from the apex of the cone 
from which the cup is formed. The angle of the bottom is less than 
60 degrees. ‘ / 


CALKIN, FRANK G. Facsimile recording papers. U. S. patent 
2,471,607. Filed Jan. 9, 1947, Issued May 31, 1949. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Finch Telecommunications, Inc. 

A conductive paper (e.g., one containing about 40% graphite) is coated 
with a composition containing (in parts) lead formate 1.875, titanium 
dioxide 5.0, zinc dust 0.31, polyvinyl acetate solution 10, and ethyl acetate 
20. The dried paper is suitable for facsimile recording, the lead formate 
being discolored by the passage of an electric current. C.J.W. 


Crary, JAY D. Paper strap. Canadian patent 457.266. Filed 
June 7, 1946. Issued June 7, 1949. 4 claims. Assigned to Paper 
Strap, Limited. 

A method of folding and creasing a relatively thin tough paper to form 
a flexible paper strap is described. iJ 


HaLMA, ANNO, and GoupRIAAN, Jacospus H. Wrapping. Ca- 
nadian patent 457,509. Filed July 2, 1947. Issued June 21, 1949. 
4 claims. Assigned to Douwe Egberts Tabaksfabriek-Koffiebran- 
derijen-Theehandel 0. 


A wrapper bag of paper or the like, more particularly for holding 
tobacco, is described. C.J.W. 


OweEN, ALLEN F. Fibrous sheets formed from an aqueous 
suspension of a mixture of fibers and butadiene-styrene copolymer. 
U. S. patent 2,474,801. Filed Sept. 15, 1945. Issued June 28, 
1949. 4 claims. Assigned to Latex Fiber Industries, Inc. 

A paper sheet contains about 25 parts by weight of an emulsified poly- 
merized copolymer of 1,3-butadiene and styrene per 100 parts by weight 
of papermaking fibers. The polymer is added to the fibers in the beater 
the coagulation may be carried out in the beater, the headbox, or in a 
separate mixing device by the addition of alum. The treated paper has 
increased tensile strength and initial tearing strength; the elongation at 
break is also increased. JW: 


RosELLe, Water A. Container. U. S. patent 2,473,391. Filed 
Oct. 23, 1946. Issued June 14, 1949, 7 claims. 


The container comprises a body and a top or cover member with a 
closure member connected or sealed to it in such a manner that it is leak- 
proof and yet the closure member can be unsealed and released and — 
when desired. It is designed for liquids, especially milk. , OF ie 


PHYSICAL TESTING—-PAPER—GLOSS 


Hunter, Ricuarp S. Photoelectric glossmeter. U. S. patent 
2,471,750. Filed Feb. 20, 1948. Issued May 31, 1949. 6 claims. 
Assigned to Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc. 

The construction of the Hunter glossineter is described. C.J.W. 
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PULP WASHING 


ALLQuIst, JoHN W. Washing cellulose. U. S. patent 2,472,877. 
Filed June 28, 1944. Issued June 14, 1949. 3 claims. Assigned 
to Celanese Corporation of America. 

Calcium, magnesium, sodium, and other cations normally found in in- 
dustrial water and adsorbed by the cellulose (cotton, wood pulp, or rayon) 
can be removed by washing with ordinary salt-bearing industrial water 
which has been acidified with an inorganic acid to a pH of 2 to 5, and 
then washing out the displaced cations and the acid with demineralized 


water. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Priest, Clayton W. Metal end closure for waxed paper 
container bodies, Canadian patent 457,228. Filed Sept. 12, 1947. 
Issued June 7, 1949. 7 claims. Assigned to Continental Can Com- 
pany. 

The metal end closure for a tubular body of paper or equivalent material 
is formed to include an annular channel defined at least in part by a heel 
wall and a skirt between which the end of the body is tightly clamped. The 
body has an anchor band coated thereon at its outer surface lying opposite 
the skirt and is coated internally and externally with wax. C.J.W 


RausincG, RuBeN. Transport container. Canadian patent 457,329, 
Filed March 27, 1947. Issued June 14, 1949. 7 claims. 

The construction of a container designed especially for tetrahedral pack- 
ages is described. The claims do not indicate the material of construction. 

C.J.W. 
STARCH 

Casey, JAMES P. Method of preparing starch paste. U. S. 
patent 2,472,790. Filed April 20, 1946. Issued June 14, 1949. 
11 claims. Assigned to A, E. Staley Manufacturing Company. 

The objectionable thickening which occurs in a concentrated fluid starch 
paste can be overcome by using a mixture of starches, each of which has a 
substantially different pasting or enzyme-converting temperature. The 
examples include the conversion of a mixture of tapioca and cornstarches, 
tapioca and rice starches, and cornstarch and a cornstarch modified by 
heating with water and hexalin. C.J.W. 


Craic, WiLL1AM L, Pigment. Canadian patent 457,748. Filed 
Jan. 7, 1946. Issued June 28, 1949. 3 claims. Assigned to R. T. 
Vanderbilt Company. 

This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,457,797 (Jan. 4, 1949); cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 453. Cow. 

TALL OIL 

THURMAN, BENJAMIN H. Process of treating waste pulp 
liquors. U. S. patent 2,475,361. Filed March 6, 1946. Issued July, 
5, 1949. 11 claims. Assigned to Benjamin Clayton (Refining, 
Unincorporated ). 

Black liquor is concentrated in a continuous flask evaporation step in 


which the concentrated liquor is kept in rapid movement in stream flow. 
Under these conditions, the soap is maintained in small particles in sub- 
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stantially uniform suspension in the concentrated liquor, even though the 
concentration is carried sufficiently far to cause the salt solution to be 
substantially heavier than the soap phase. The resulting mixture of soap 
and salt solution is easily separated in a centrifuge; a much cleaner 
separation is achieved by this method. C.J.W 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—FIREPROOFING 


McLean, ANDREW, and MarriAN, STANLEY F. Method of 
flameproofing combustible cellulosic material. U. S._ patent 
2,472,335. Filed Nov. 15, 1945. Issued June 7, 1949. 6 claims. 
Assigned to Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

The material is impregnated with polyethyleneimine (using a_ boiling 
aqueous solution) and then treated one hour at room temperature with an 
aqueous solution of pentaerythritol tetra-orthophosphate, hexamethoxy- 
methylmelamine, or triethoxymethylmelamine. C.J.W. 


WOOD, FIREPROOF 


LEATHERMAN, MartIN, Fireproofing coating composition. U. S. 
patent 2,472,112. Filed Dec. 5, 1945. Issued June 7, 1949. 14 


claims. 

A flameproofing composition consists essentially of a chlorinated ma- 
terial from the group comprising chlorinated paraffin wax and chlorinated 
rubber, an organic compound containing trivalent nitrogen to which one 
or two atoms of chlorine are directly linked, and a dechlorinating inorganic 
substance such as a zinc salt. Examples of the nitrogen-containing compounds 
are N,N-dichlorobarbituric acid, N,N-dichlorodimethylhydantoin, N,N’- 
dichloro-N ,N’-dibenzoylethylenediamine, 2,5,-dichlorobenzoquinone _ bischlo- 
roimide, N,N-dichloro-4-carboxybenzenesulfonamide, and the like. C.J.W. 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 
©’HALLoRAN, JAMES. Segmental chute for loading materials. 


U. S. patent 2,472,308. Filed Feb. 10, 1947. Issued June 7, 1949. 
5 claims. Assigned to Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited. 

A method is claimed for loading pulpwood into a stowage space, such 
as a ship’s hold. A segmental chute is used which is composed of a 
plurality of sections connected in overlapping relation to each other for 
relative horizontal and vertical movement, in association with hydraulic 
means for propelling materials through the chute. C.J.W. 














Book Review 


TurnoiMe, C. H. S, Photography in engineering. Brooklyn, Chem. 
Publ. Co., 1949. 276 p. 


This book is intended to be a summary of the uses to which photography 
is put in industrial engineering and the methods employed to obtain the 
desired results. The author is English and draws most heavily on British 
applications, but brings in a good many American usages also. There are 
eight chapters: Photography of drawings and documents, Photography in 
the laboratory, High-speed photography, Radiography, X-ray and electron 
diffraction and microradiography, Processing and storing x-ray material, 
Infrared photography, and Instructional motion pictures. There are abso- 
lutely no subheadings within the chapters and, consequently, the reader 
finds himself wading through a maze of descriptions of apparatus and 
procedures for the several usages illustrated in each chapter. At times it is 
rather difficult to realize that the author has stopped talking about one 
thing and is now dealing with another. In addition to the ordinary methods 
of copying documents and drawings, the first chapter describes some 
interesting work done in the aircraft industry where templates and patterns 
are made photographically with the saving of much time and effort. The 
apparatus used in some cases is on a grand scale. Under photography in 
the laboratory, the author covers spectrographic analysis, metallography, 
electron microscopy, photoelastic analysis, and photographic recording of 
instrument readings. Chapters three, four, and five contain a wealth of 
material poorly organized, whereas the last three chapters are very short 
and contain little that is not included on data sheets and instructions given 
by the manufacturer. Altogether the scope of the book is an excellent idea, 
but the execution of that idea is rather poor. The lack of subheadings, 
the grouping of the illustrations and their placement on pages bearing no 
numbers, and the small-size type make it a very difficult book to read. The 
index is fairly complete but does not contain references in terms other 
than those used in the book. For instance, the “G. E. Totalux” is listed 
under “G. E.” and under “Totalux” but not under “exposure meter, 
integrating.” JoHN H. HERSCHLER 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 
will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


During the summer months and until the start of the new school 
year in September, the library will be open Monday through Friday 
from 8:00 to 4:30. Saturday it closes at 12:00 noon. 





